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Week Ending Friday, May 13, 1983 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Question-and-Answer Session With Allan 
Dale of WOAI-Radio in San Antonio, Tex. 
May 5, 1983 





Mr. Dale. Hello. You’re on “Radio Free 
Texas.” 

The President. Well, Allan Dale, it’s good 
to talk to you again. 

Mr. Dale. Mr. President, thank you very 
much for taking the—it is our honor to 
have you on. You know, you’ve been on this 
program four times in 25 years. Did you 
know that? 

The President. 1 know. 

We’re just about to land in your city of 
San Antonio there. I’m up here in Air Force 
One. We’re on our way in. And I know that 
San Antonio just recently received the All 
American Cities award. I was pleased to 
present it to your Mayor Cisneros there in 
the Oval Office. And I’m looking forward, 
today, to taking part in the Cinco de Mayo 
celebrations there at Plaza Nueva, and to 
emphasize our close ties with Mexico. I'll be 
talking about the ways that we are going to 
be working with the Mexican Government 
to help solve a number of economic prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Dale. Mr. President, it is very proper 
that you be here on Cinco de Mayo, be- 
cause, believe it or not, General Ignasio Za- 
ragosa is a south Texas boy. He was from 
Gonzales—— 

The President. Allan, I don’t know wheth- 
er I lost you there or not—or where. Over. 

Mr. Dale. Okay. We’re having—as you 
know, this is a little bit of a difference—I 
was saying, Mr. President, that General Za- 
ragosa is a Byhilla Mission boy, just a few 
miles from San Antonio, from Gonzales. 

The President. Well, that’s good to hear. 

Mr. Dale. And he was the one who 
stopped the French. 

The President. 1 hope that we can stay 
connected here. As I said—I don’t know 
whether you heard me say that we’re on 
our way in to land. 

Mr. Dale. Oh, yes. I’m hearing you loud 
and clear. Can you hear me, Mr. President? 


The President. Yes. Now, I’m hearing you 
loud and clear, too. 


Central America 


Mr. Dale. Very good. I was just mention- 
ing the fact that General Zaragosa who 
stopped the French from getting a foothold 
in this country—like your administration is 
trying to do—stop in Central America—is a 
south Texas boy. 

The President. Well, I didn’t know that. 
And I’m glad to know that, because, you 
know, I’m asking for bipartisan support 
there in Congress in helping our friends in 
Central America develop their economies 
and democratic institutions, and protect 
themselves against the enemies of democra- 
cy and against aggression from Cuba and 
Nicaragua and, yes, the Soviet Union. Well, 
I’m glad to hear that. 

Mr. Dale. Mr. President, why do you 
think that so many people are objecting to 
this policy: to keep out a foothold of com- 
munism in Central America? 

The President. | think they’ve been taken 
in by, maybe, some careless reporting, 
maybe by what’s been quite a concerted 
propaganda campaign. But I can tell you 
that we have polls that show that an awful 
lot of people in the country just aren’t quite 
sure, to tell you the truth, where Nicaragua 
and E] Salvador are or which side we’re on. 
They just don’t have the information. And 
this is one of the reasons I went on the air 
with the speech the other night. And it did 
have some effect on them. 

As a matter of fact, now a poll shows that 
80 percent of the people, if you ask them 
the direct question—“Would you like Cuba 
to get a Communist foothold and have that 
kind of a country here in Central Amer- 
ica?”—more than 80 percent of the people 
in America say, “No.” 

Mr. Dale. Well, Mr. President, it’s even 
higher on this program. I would say it’s 95 
to 5. The people are still supporting you 
and what you want to do down there. 

The President. Well, I am delighted to 
hear that. 

I might tell you that we got the biggest 
response in telegrams and things of that 
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kind and phone calls that I’ve gotten on any 
speech that went on the air since I’ve been 
President, and the biggest—{inaudible}— 
Texas and Florida—{inaudible]. 

Mr. Dale. Well, of course, we’re on the 
firing line, aren’t we, Mr. President? 

The President.  [Inaudible|—Central 
America. 

Mr. Dale. As you can tell, we’re fading 
out. 

Mr. President, you know, we in Texas are 
on the firing line. And I doubt very serious- 
ly, if we’d like to have another Cuba right 
across the Rio Grande River. 

The President. And that has to be the 
ultimate goal of the people who are trying 
to subvert those countries and get a foot- 
hold here on the mainland. North, South 
America, Central America, we are all 
Americans—from the South Pole to the 
North Pole. And we have to remember that 
we're kin to each other. 


Nuclear Arms Reduction 


Mr. Dale. Mr. President, let me change 
the subject just a minute. What do you 
think of Russia’s Andropov’s new offer to 
cut back on nuke arms? 

The President. If it is a real offer, I could 
approve it, because we believe that war- 
heads rather than missile launchers is the 
thing we should be dealing with, reducing 
the number of actual warheads that each 
country has aimed at the other. If, again, 
it’s just a propaganda ploy to try and head- 
off our trying to curb the spread of inter- 
mediate-range weapons in Europe, then 
we'll have to deal with that, also. 

Mr. Dale. All right. 

I don’t know how long you plan to be on 
the air with me. And there’s one—there are 
several questions I would like to ask you. 
So, you'll have to alert me when you're 
going to land and you'll have to leave. 
Would you do so? 

The President. 1 sure will. We're still up 
here too high to jump. I can tell you that. 

Mr. Dale. Okay. 


Unemployment 


Let’s talk about some other things. What 
do you think is the greatest problem that we 
have in the United States? 

The President. Some other problems, you 
say, that we have in the United States? 
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Mr. Dale. What—in the estimation of the 
President of the United States—what is our 
greatest problem? 

The President. Well, I think right now— 
and, of course, it’s looking better—the econ- 
omy. We know it’s turned around. That has 
been our problem: this great, worldwide 
economic slump. And I have to say that 
we're happy about the signs of recovery. 

But we also know that the last to come 
back in an economic recovery is the prob- 
lem of unemployment. And those people 
out there who have been laid off and who 
are still waiting for an opportunity to work, 
we all have to pitch in and do everything 
we can to see that, as quickly as possible, 
they can get employed. 

Mr. Dale. But you know, Mr. President, I 
think sometimes we all forget that we are 6 
percent above on employment figures in 
the United States and, in the State of Texas, 
25 percent above employment. 

The President. Yes. This is one of the 
things. We, right now—part of our problem 
is structural. The work force—normally, 
they say that the potential work force in 
our country is everyone from age 16 to 65. 
Today, with all of our unemployment, we 
have the highest percentage of that overall 
work force employed than we’ve ever had 
in our history. And that means that a great 
many more people have entered the work 
force that, once upon a time, didn’t. Prob- 
ably, this is due to more women in the 
work force, which we’re all in favor of, and 
it’s probably more young people. 


News Media 


Mr. Dale. Mr. President, why do you 
think the media is not recognizing this and 
giving the same kind of headlines they gave 
to the recession? 

The President. Allan, I’ve been quite 
critical of that. I think that sometimes 
there’s a—particularly on TV news—there’s 
an attempt to be entertainment as well as 
news. And these emotional scenes of people 
that we can all feel sorry for and that we all 
want to help, I think they just—they’re 
tempted into doing more of that. 

Let me give you an example. They have, 
repeatedly on the news, given the figures of 
how many businesses went bankrupt last 
year in America: somewhere around ten or 
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eleven thousand. Why didn’t they add that 
at the same time last year more than 
600,000 new businesses started up in Amer- 
ica? 

Mr. Dale. Maybe, it’s the old “man bites 
dog” idea that bad news is best. 

The President. Yeah, and we could take 
some relief or some pleasure out of that 
because, if the good news is so ordinary, if 
there’s so much more of it than bad news— 
that it isn’t “man bites dog,” well, then 
maybe we ought to be a little pleased with 
that—that it is still considered sensational 
when there’s something bad or wrong to 
report. 

President’s Popularity 

Mr. Dale. Having had you on several 
times, I know you're a sensitive man. You 
have a good humor. But how does the 
President of the United States and his First 
Lady cope with some of the bad news and 
the people marching against you, some of 
the things said? 

The President. Well, maybe I got accus- 
tomed to it back in those riotous days when 
I was Governor and when there was so 
much anti-Vietnam demonstrations around 
the country, and such rioting on the cam- 
puses and so forth. I got, kind of, accus- 
tomed to seeing it. 

But, also, I don’t believe those that are 
taking to the street in these demonstrations 
represent a sizable majority of Americans at 
all. We’ve got a country in which every 
safeguard in the world is provided legally 
for people to register their complaints, their 
differences, and their problems with the 
government, and attempt to get a legiti- 
mate change through legislative channels. 
And those who take to the streets—this just 
isn’t in keeping with what this country’s all 
about. 

Mr. Dale. How does First Lady Nancy 
take all this? 

The President. Well, I think that she 
probably gets more upset, as any wife 
would, when she’s reading the things that 
they say about me. She developed a kind of 
a habit in Sacramento—when it was all kind 
of new to us—that, she’d take a nice, warm 
bath. Then when she was in the bath—{in- 
audible|—and I would come in the house, 
and I could smell the bath oil when I came 
in the front door. And I knew that there 


must have been something pretty bad in 
the press about me. But she’s gotten over 
that and we—we just take it in stride. 

Mr. Dale. You know, Mr. President, I’m 
of your vintage, so you remember Gabriel 
Heater. And I worked with him in New 
York, and he told me something that has 
stood me in good stead—I'll pass it on to 
you for what it’s worth. He said, “Allan, 
only believe half of the good things people 
say about you and half of the bad things, 
and everything’ll be all right.” 

The President. That’s not bad. You know, 
I guess every President has had this. I’ve 
seen some interesting—oh, things that have 
appeared sometimes with writers writing 
some diatribe that sounds as if they’re talk- 
ing about a current President like myself, 
and then just for surprise they will then 
reveal at the end that this was what was 
said about Abraham Lincoln or some other 
great hero of ours. So, maybe we have to 
wait for history to straighten everything 
out. 


1984 Candidacy 


Mr. Dale. Mr. President, how does First 
Lady Nancy feel about you running for 
President again? 

The President. We haven't sat down to 
talk about that yet. 

Mr. Dale. Oh, come on, really? 

The President. My judgment is—it’s too 
early to do that. We haven’t actually made 
a decision. We’re not playing any games or 
anything. I know that it has to be done, but 
I don’t think this is the time to do it. If the 
answer would be one thing, I would 
become a lameduck. And if the answer was 
the other way, yes, then everything I tried 
to do would be viewed by the opposition as 
part of a political campaign and maybe we 
couldn’t get as much bipartisan cooperation 
as we need. 

Mr. Dale. Okay. I’m going to try to ask 
you, as long as I can hold you on, some of 
the questions that some of the listeners 
wanted me to ask you, because there was 
the request that you not speak to listeners 
because of the hook-up between you, I 
mean us and Air Force One. One of the 
questions—— 


The President. Okay, go ahead. 
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Mr. Dale. ——they want to know is, do 
you plan any change in the leadership in 
the Federal Reserve? 


Federal Reserve Board Chairman 


The President. This again, I saw some of 
those rumors printed in some of the papers 
in the Fast. And I can tell you, there hasn’t 
been in the White House any discussion of 
this. That’s something that isn’t going to 
happen, and we probably don’t have to 
meet till later in the summer. We haven’t 
had any discussion about it at all. 


Catholic Bishops’ Pastoral Letter 


Mr. Dale. What effect will the Catholic 
bishops’ letter on this nuclear arms thing 
have on you? Are you going to give up 
eating meat on Friday? 

The President. Now wait a minute, just 
wait a minute—start again on that. 

Mr. Dale. All right, I said what effect will 
the Catholic bishops’ letter on the antinu- 
clear arms have? And I asked you if you 
were going to give up eating meat on 
Friday, as they suggested. 

The President. [Laughing] No, and Ill 
tell you, we’re waiting to see that. Actually, 
the letter is 45,000 words long, and all of 
the attention seemed to be on that one 
word, the change from “curb” to “halt.” 
But from information that I have from 
some observers, they say that we’re going 
to find that the basic emphasis of the letter, 
aimed at the same thing we’re aiming at— 
world peace—and that it isn’t going to be, 
as originally it was supposed, and looked 
like some kind of an attack on our policy. 
So, I'm going to wait and see what they 
have in the letter. 

Mr. Dale. You know, this has been one of 
the things I’ve noticed about the media. 
They are always accusing you of shooting 
from the hip, Mr. President, but I find that 
you always kind of hold off and choose your 
words rather carefully until you’re ready to 
say what you want to say, and then you say 
it. 

The President. Yes, I've found that—{in- 
audible|—it looks like something I didn’t 
say. I believe in that. I remember back 
making some mistakes, when someone 
would come to me and say, “Did you know 
that so-and-so was quoted from the paper as 
having said this about you?” And I would 
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be kind of teed off and sound off a little bit, 
and then I’d find out that so-and-so didn’t 
really say that. So, I kind of learned then to 
say, “I'll wait until I know for myself what 
was said, what’s in the letter and so forth, 
and then I'll answer.” 


Withholding of Interest and Dividend 
Income 


Mr. Dale. Okay. One of the other ques- 
tions that bothered a lot of people down 
here has been this withholding deal on in- 
terest and dividends. And I’ve got to tell 
you that 95 percent of the people are not in 
favor of this, and it’s almost a popular idea, 
rather than a bank idea. 

The President. Well, | know, and yet you 
know it’s a strange thing that both Houses 
of that Congress passed that without a 
murmur—on the basis to which it was pre- 
sented, and that was before the ’82 election. 
It was never brought up as any kind of an 
issue in the ’82 election; no one said any- 
thing about it. And suddenly this great 
wave of protest, which, we had to assume, 
was brought about by the lobbying groups, 
brought this up. But it seems to me that a 
great many people might not understand 
exactly what we were proposing and why. 

First of all, it isn’t a new tax. The people 
are presently paying a tax on their earnings 
and their dividends. And, the only differ- 
ence was, just like we do with wages, we 
were going to withhold, because we found 
that this is one of the big areas where the 
cheaters, who are not paying their tax, have 
been getting away with it—billions of dol- 
lars not being paid. We thought that it 
didn’t make sense to ask the people who 
are paying their taxes to pay more tax and 
let these people go without some effort to 
get that money back. And I realize that 
we're faced now with a perception on the 
part of the people that it somehow is unfair 
to them. And we’re just—I know the Con- 
gress is dealing with that right now. 

Mr. Dale. In fact, their suggestion is 
almost like old Kenny Rogers’ song, “The 
Gambler,” “. . . you know when to hold 
‘em, and know when to fold ’em, and know 
when to walk away. . .” And I think they’re 
asking you to walk away, Mr. President. 

The President. Well, we'll wait and make 
a decision on that when we see what the 
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Congress does. I am kind of sorry about it, 
because there is so much of our income tax 
that is based on people’s honesty and their 
willingness to support their government. 
And to know that there are people out 
there that are cheating their neighbors and 
friends by not paying their tax, and that it 
would be billions of dollars that we could 
use to help reduce the deficits, I’m kind of 
sorry that there is so much opposition to 
this, which was just one of the ways that 
we're trying to collect that unpaid tax. 

Mr. Dale. Mr. President, one of the way- 
out-in-left-field questions somebody wanted 
me to ask you, and that is, how in the world 
do you put up with Sam Donaldson? ! 

The President. Well, he’s quite a charac- 
ter, and you get used to him. 

Mr. Dale. Can you really get used to Sam 
Donaldson? [Laughter] 


Nuclear Arms Reduction 


The President. Yes. 

Say, listen, they tell me we’re coming in 
on our approach pattern, and before they 
do, I want to clarify something—— 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir, go ahead. 

The President. 1 just had called to my 
attention here that I had simply said that 
we approved of what Andropov said in 
Russia on the warheads and the arms limita- 
tion on those. And I think what I should 
have said is that we’re looking seriously at 
this to see whether it’s for real or whether 
it is—whether it’s just propaganda. And I 
maybe have given people the wrong im- 
pression by using the word “approve.” 
We—let us put it this way—we are happy if 
he really means it, the fact that they have 
switched to warheads, which is what we 
have always wanted to discuss. 

Now, before—— 

Mr. Dale. Mr. President, I want to thank 
you sincerely for appearing—— 

The President.— we start landing, and 
maybe I'd better say goodby to you. I hate 
to; I’ve been enjoying this very much. 

Mr. Dale. Thank you, Mr. President, and 
I thank you for calling Radio Free Texas. 
Stop in and see us again. 

The President. I'd like to. Goodby. 

Mr. Dale. All right. Goodby. 


1 ABC News White House correspondent. 


Note: The question-and-answer session be- 
gan at approximately 1:30 p.m. as Air Force 
One was approaching Kelley Air Force 
Base, near San Antonio. 


San Antonio, Texas 





Remarks at Cinco de Mayo Ceremonies. 
May 5, 1983 





Reverend clergy, Mayor Cisneros, Consul 
General Gonzalez Galarza, honored guests, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

Buenas tardes. And having said that, I'll 
have to revert to another language. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Today we gather to celebrate a holiday, 
as you’ve been so eloquently told by your 
mayor, that exemplifies the rich cultural di- 
versity that is so much a part of our coun- 
try. Having spent most of my life in Califor- 
nia, I’ve almost forgotten when I didn’t 
celebrate Cinco de Mayo. This holiday 
draws our attention, especially those of us 
from the Southwest, to neighbors and 
friends who’ve added so much to our way 
of life. 

While I was Governor of California, I was 
asked on several occasions to represent the 
United States in functions across the border 
in Mexico. And at one of these at which I 
spoke to a rather large audience, I made 
my speech, and then I sat down to rather 
unenthusiastic and scattered applause. And 
I was a little embarrassed. In fact, I was 
very self-conscious. I thought maybe I'd said 
something wrong. I was doubly embar- 
rassed when the next speaker got up and, 
speaking in Spanish, which I didn’t under- 
stand, he was getting enthusiastic applause 
almost every other line. Well, to hide my 
own embarrassment, I decided that I'd start 
clapping before» anyone else, and I'd clap 
louder and longer than anyone else. And a 
few minutes of that, and our Ambassador 
leaned over to me and said, “I wouldn’t do 
that if I were you. He’s interpreting your 
speech.” [Laughter] 

But on that occasion, just as on my other 
visits to Mexico, I’ve always been struck by 
our remarkable ties—a cherished possession 
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that we should never take lightly. Under- 
standing this, one of my first priorities as 
President was to reestablish and solidify our 
relationship with our neighbor to the south 
which had been permitted to erode in prior 
years. 

Cinco de Mayo reminds us of—as we’ve 
been told—the love of liberty on both sides 
of the border. And in this love of liberty, 
you who are Americans of Mexican descent 
link our two peoples. 

There is a bust here in San Antonio of 
that great man Benito Juarez, one of the 
heroes of the battle that had gone on for 
Mexican independence. And on it are in- 
scribed his words: “Among men, as among 
nations, respect for the rights of others is 
peace.” Juarez, a contemporary of Lincoln, 
embodied courage, idealism, and tenacity. 

These traits not only helped him during 
the struggle for independence but also 
through his many years of political leader- 
ship in his country. And I know the mayor 
will agree that coping with the frustrations 
of government, while not as acclaimed as 
struggling for independence, takes all the 
inner strength and hard work an individual 
can muster. 

Our forefathers, men like Juarez and Lin- 
coln, gave us freedom. Today we must pro- 
tect it and make it work. You here in San 
Antonio have much to be proud of in that 
respect. 

The last time I say Mayor Cisneros was in 
the Oval Office during a ceremony in 
which he received, on your behalf, the All 
American Cities award. Now, over the years 
I’ve been in this city on many occasions. I 
know this city, its rich heritage, its pride, 
and its optimism. And I can think of no 
better recipient of that award, because you 
surely represent the all-American spirit. 

Now, to commemorate this, I understand 
that shields are soon to be placed on the 
highways leading into the city and that 
we're going to get to see one of them right 
now. There it is. [Applause] I was—I didn’t 
know but what—maybe they were going to 
have to pull a veil when I turned around 
there. But I see it there and very handsome 
and deserved. 

One of America’s finest traditions is vol- 
untarism—the belief that instead of expect- 
ing government to do it, we should our- 
selves get involved and do what we can to 
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help our neighbors and community. And 
here in San Antonio, your “Teach the Chil- 
dren” program is a fine example of this 
cherished tradition. With government 
meeting only the administrative costs, the 
people of this city are supplying—through 
voluntary contributions—16,000 children of 
needy families with clothing and school sup- 
plies, so they can attend their classes with 
dignity. 

The director of this program is on the 
platform today, Nick Monreal. Nick, I know 
I speak for all of us when I say thanks for all 
you're doing. 

One of the earliest structures built in this 
city was a Catholic mission, followed by ca- 
thedrals and churches of many faiths. 
Today, a number of these precious land- 
marks of our heritage, like the San José Mis- 
sion, are still functioning as places of wor- 
ship, living testimony that San Antonio is 
keeping faith with those who came before. I 
can think of no greater tribute to our fore- 
fathers than the respect of God so evident 
in your community. 

And, similarly, this city continues to be a 
beacon of enterprise. We all recognize that 
for many years there was opportunity in 
our land, but not equal opportunity. It’s a 
tribute to the character of Americans of 
Mexican descent that during this dark time 
of discrimination they not only maintained 
their dignity but triumphed over that ad- 
versity. 

Today, dramatic advances are being 
made. Americans of Mexican descent are 
taking their places throughout the profes- 
sions as doctors and lawyers and teachers 
and business executives. San Antonio has 
spawned a whole new flock of entrepre- 
neurs who are making their mark in the 
business world. 

In government, you're shouldering an 
ever-increasing responsibility. I am proud 
that our administration has been able to ap- 
point so far 130 Hispanics to high-level posi- 
tions in our government. I know that you 
have already met two of those. And one, of 
course, our Deputy Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration, Eddie He- 
rrera, is from San Antonio. And Joe Salgado 
is our Associate Director of Education. 

We've tried to respond to the needs of 
small business, understanding the relation- 
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ship between the small business ownership 
and personal advancement for those climb- 
ing the economic ladder. And that’s why 
we’ve ensured that a higher portion of Fed- 
eral purchases will be made from minority- 
owned businesses and why we remain de- 
termined that all groups share in this oppor- 
tunity. 

On June 29th, 1982, I signed into law a 
25-year extension of the special provision of 
the Voting Rights Act, the longest period 
since its enactment. The Voting Rights Act 
places a ban on literacy tests and other de- 
vices that in the past had been used to dis- 
courage minority participation, and it re- 
quires that certain State and local jurisdic- 
tions provide assistance to voters who are 
not literate in English. Both before and 
after the signing, this administration has 
worked vigorously to enforce the provisions 
of that Act. And we’re pledged to ensure 
the political rights of all our citizens. That’s 
what democracy is all about, and that’s 
what we’re all about. 

Ultimately, of course, the upward mobil- 
ity of all Americans depends on the vitality 
of our economy. And during the last 
decade, some thought that America’s best 
days were behind her, that we’d lost our 
will to excel and that we should resign our- 
selves to a lower standard of living. We 
were plagued by double-digit inflation, 
record interest rates, excessive taxation, 
economic turmoil caused by irresponsible 
government policies. 

Standing with you today, here in this city 
that doesn’t know what it means to be 
licked, I can tell you that America is emerg- 
ing from the economic troubles that we in- 
herited from the 1970’s. We’ve swallowed 
the tough medicine, and we're in for a 
strong and sustained economic growth. 

Audience member. That’s because of you! 
It’s because of you! 

The President. Thank you. Well, and a lot 
of other very good people that are working 
in this administration, too. But bless you, 
and thank you very much. 

I know that your city, instead of sitting 
back and complaining and waiting for 
someone else to do it for you, has been 
preparing for the opportunities ahead. 
You’ve been attracting high-tech companies 
and other corporations by cutting redtape 
and removing regulatory roadblocks. Last 


year we were pleased to approve your city’s 
designation as a foreign trade zone, greatly 
increasing your potential. You’ve embarked 
on extensive renovation projects like Ave- 
nida Guadalupe, and this will revitalize San 
Antonio while still preserving its heritage. 
City government, business, and community 
groups have been working closely together 
to keep San Antonio moving forward. And 
when I say working together, I know it’s 
hard work. 

We're doing all we can at the Federal 
level. We have dramatically reduced the in- 
flation that was ravaging your standard of 
living. We’ve cut personal tax rates. We’ve 
curbed runaway spending. We’ve cut more 
than in half the prime interest rate, that not 
only helps you as individuals but also helps 
your city by lowering its costs. And while 
waiting for our policies to take hold, we 
replaced the old, inefficient CETA pro- 
gram, where only 18 percent of the money 
was used for training, with new, cost-effec- 
tive programs. We’re channeling resources 
into preparing workers with the skills that 
will be needed in tomorrow’s job market. 

I’ve always believed that the best thing 
the Federal Government can do to enhance 
progress in this country is to get out of the 
way and let the people get on with it. And 
consistent with this philosophy, we’re trying 
to return authority back to levels of govern- 
ment closer to the people. 

And I'd like to take this opportunity to 
thank your mayor for all that he’s done to 
support a new approach that we’ve pro- 
posed for community development. It’s 
called enterprise zones. And the enterprise 
zone concept doesn’t rely on more Federal 
taxing and spending; that approach has 
failed. Instead, it harnesses the energy of 
the private sector, pumping new life into 
depressed areas. Rather than creating jobs 
in Washington, enterprise zones will pro- 
duce results where they’re needed, right in 
our local communities. And although we 
haven’t managed to get the legislation 
through that puzzle palace up on Capitol 
Hill yet, with the help of Mayor Cisneros 
and other aggressive local leaders, we hope 
to attract enough support in the present 
Congress to give this new idea a chance. 

New signs of recovery are seen every 
day, but I want you to know that I am very 
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deeply concerned about those many people 
who are still waiting for the upturn to reach 
them. Many of these people have always 
worked, and what they’ve had to endure 
has been a shattering experience. Well, 
we're not forgetting them. 

As I mentioned, we’ve provided funds for 
retraining. I also signed into law an emer- 
gency jobs bill that makes $4.6 billion avail- 
able to provide the hardest hit with a 
chance to earn a decent living until full 
recovery takes hold. In the meantime, 
we're working with Congress to develop a 
responsible method to meet the health 
needs of those out of work and also the 
needs of their families. 

Is Dan Ruge here?! I think we’ve—I 
think we kept someone standing too long. 

Audience member. Just run for reelec- 
tion. Then you can keep up the good work. 
[Laughter] 

The President. Thank you. 

Dais guest. You’ve got a supporter there. 

The President. Well, real growth is what 
we must have—a real growth in our econo- 
my—and everything else is just temporary. 
I was telling you about the economic indica- 
tors that show that things are recovering. I 
think the best indicator that I can cite is 
that in Washington those opponents who 
were criticizing our plan aren’t calling it 
Reaganomics anymore. [Laughter] 

But I’m also aware that there are certain 
areas of the country that need special atten- 
tion. Senator Tower has been in close con- 
sultation with the White House in recent 
months. We’re concerned about the impact 
that the peso devaluation and the financial 
crisis in Mexico is having on the people of 
south Texas—and in the border areas of 
other States. And today I’m pleased to an- 
nounce that I will soon be appointing a spe- 
cial interagency working group to not only 
investigate but to recommend specific ac- 
tions to alleviate some of the hardship 
caused by economic uncertainty on the 
other side of the border. This is not just 
your problem; it’s our problem, and we'll 
meet it together. 

We're also trying to do everything we can 
to work with Mexico itself in attacking the 
problem. We've offered the government 
there our assistance. Secretaries Shultz and 
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Regan have been personally involved, and 
every member of my administration now 
understands that now is the time to reaf- 
firm to the people of Mexico that we’re not 
just neighbors; we’re friends, and we mean 
to be good friends. 

You in San Antonio have long realized 
this kind of interdependence. Back in 1968, 
when you commemorated your 250th birth- 
day, you did it with HemisFair—celebrating 
the community of nations which stretches 
from the Arctic regions of Canada to the tip 
of Cape Horn. Your “Tower of the Ameri- 
cas” still stands as a symbol of your hemi- 
spheric commitment. 

We in the many countries of the Ameri- 
cas have a potential limited only by our 
good will and our imagination. We have 
two great continents, rich in resources, in- 
habited by more than 600 million hardy 
souls—people from every corner of the 
world, people descended from pioneers 
with courage enough to leave the safety of 
the familiar and start fresh in a new world. 
We are, by and large, people who share the 
same fundamental values of God, family, 
work, freedom, democracy, and justice. 

You know, if you stopped to think of 
something so unique in this hemisphere of 
ours, and we’ve stayed separated from each 
other too long, all of us from the South Pole 
to the North Pole in this hemisphere—and 
no other place on Earth can say this—we 
can cross national lines from one of the 
many countries we have here in these two 
Americas and Central America and cross 
into another country, but we’re still among 
Americans, because we’re all Americans. 

When I visited Latin America a few 
months ago, I told the leaders that I met of 
the several countries I visited of that vision 
of the Americas—building on our shared 
values; respecting our differences, but 
moving forward together to meet the chal- 
lenges of the future as equal partners here 
in this hemisphere—what 600 million 
Americans from North Pole to South Pole 
can do, what a force for good we can be in 
the world if we realize and understand all 
that we have in common. 

I think maybe some of you may have 
heard my speech before the Congress con- 
cerning Central America last week. I hope 
you agree with me—{applause]—agree that 
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the United States can no longer remain 
complacent about what’s happening to our 
neighbors and to our friends to the south of 
us. We can no longer find excuses for doing 
nothing and then hope for the best, when 
the enemies of democracy—Cuba, the 
U.S.S.R., and Nicaragua—are actively work- 
ing to subvert these nations. That’s why I 
asked for bipartisan support in helping our 
Central American friends develop their 
economies and democratic institutions and 
protect themselves against aggression. 
What’s going on in Central America relates 
directly to the security of the United States, 
and when it comes to that, we aren’t Re- 
publicans and Democrats; we’re Americans. 

You know, it’s long been recognized that 
few of our fellow citizens can claim any 
better record, a more honorable record in 
defending their country as can the Ameri- 
cans of Mexican descent. San Antonio and 
south Texas have produced a number of 
true American heroes. One of them, who I 
understand still lives here, and I understand 
is here on the platform, is Cleto Rodriguez. 
[Applause] Thank you. 

Maybe you all know the story better than 
my having to tell you, but it was during the 
Second World War, he was in the Army 
then, in the battle to recapture the Philip- 
pines. And his unit was halted by severe 
enemy fire. On his own initiative he left his 
platoon, accompanied by one man, a com- 
rade, and moved forward to do battle. In 
2% hours of fierce fighting, these two brave 
men killed more than 82 of the enemy, 
completely disorganized the enemy de- 
fenses, and paved the way for the over- 
whelming defeat of the enemy stronghold. 

Tragically, his comrade did not live 
through the engagement. But Mr. Rodri- 
guez lives, a personification of courage and 
inspiration to us all, and the holder of the 
highest award that we can give, the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

When I first got to Washington, I learned 
of another citizen of Texas, Sergeant Roy 
Benavidez who deserved our country’s 
highest award and, in fact, had been cited 
for that award for his bravery and devotion 
to duty while in Vietnam. But he’d been 
kept waiting in limbo. No one had given 
him the award. Evidently, there were those 
who felt that recognizing this hero, this gal- 
lant soldier, might stir up bad memories of 


the Southeast Asian conflict. Well, we’re 
proud of those who defend this country. 
And if they place their lives on the line for 
us, we must make sure that they know that 
we’re behind them and appreciate what 
they’re doing. So, Sergeant Benavidez was 
given the Medal of Honor that he had 
earned. 

Today, our country is free and independ- 
ent because of the dedication of such men 
as Cleto Rodriguez, Roy Benavidez, and all 
the others of all races and religions and 
family backgrounds. What we have in 
America—perhaps San Antonio is a micro- 
cosm of this—is a noble, truly noble experi- 
ment. Our forefathers, all up and down 
these two continents, came to the New 
World to become part of a new way of life, 
to a place where they could better them- 
selves, but still be free to preserve their 
heritage and values. 

So, today, when you celebrate this holi- 
day, all of your friends and neighbors join 
with you because we recognize this is part 
of our heritage as Americans as well. So, I 
thank you for letting me be with you today 
and vaya con Dios [May God be with you]. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:25 p.m. in 
the Plaza Nueva. 

Following his appearance at the celebra- 
tion, the President traveled to Phoenix, 
Ariz., where he stayed overnight. 


Farm Credit Administration 





Nomination of Paul I. Enns To Be a 
Member of the Federal Farm Credit Board. 
May 5, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Paul I. Enns to be a 
member of the Federal Farm Credit Board, 
Farm Credit Administration, for a term ex- 
piring March 31, 1989. He would succeed 
Edgar C. Rutherford. 

Mr. Enns owns and operates a farm in 
Bakersfield, Calif. He is director of Bak- 
ersfield Production Credit Association and 
president of Rosedale-Rio Bravo Water Stor- 
age District. He serves as a member of the 
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Federal Land Bank Association of Bakers- 
field and the Kern County Farm Bureau. 

He is married, has seven children, and 
resides in Bakersfield, Calif. He was born 
August 10, 1917, in Reedley, Calif. 


Financial Responsibility of Vessels for 
Pollution Liability 





Executive Order 12418. May 5, 1983 





TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS RELATING TO FI- 
NANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF VESSELS FOR 
POLLUTION LIABILITY 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of Amercia, in order to trans- 
fer certain functions relating to the finan- 
cial responsibility of vessels for water pollu- 
tion and establish the authority of Federal 
agencies to respond to discharges or sub- 
stantial threats of discharges of oil and haz- 
ardous substances, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. Executive Order No. 11735 of 
August 3, 1973, is amended as follows: 

(a) The heading of Section 3 is amended 
to read “Reserved”. 

(b) Subsections 3(1) and 3(2) are redesig- 
nated subsections 2(6) and 2(7) respectively. 

(c) Section 5(a) is amended to provide as 
follows: 

“(a) The head of each Federal depart- 
ment and agency having responsibilities 
under the National Contingency Plan (40 
C.F.R. Part 300), as now or hereafter 
amended, is designated and empowered to 
exercise, without the approval, ratification, 
or other action of the President, in accord- 
ance with that Plan, the authority under 
Section 31l(cXl) of the Act (33 U.S.C. 
1321(cX1)), relating to the removal of oil 
and hazardous substances that have been 
discharged, or for which there is a substan- 
tial threat of discharge, into or upon the 
navigable waters of the United States, ad- 
joining shorelines, or into or upon the 
waters of the contiguous zone, or in connec- 
tion with activities under the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf Lands Act or the Deepwater 
Port Act of 1974, or which may affect natu- 
ral resources belonging to, appertaining to, 
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or under the exclusive management author- 
ity of the United States (including resources 
under the Fishery Conservation and Man- 
agement Act of 1976).”. 

Sec. 2. Section 1-2 of Executive Order 
No. 12123 of February 26, 1979, is amend- 
ed to provide as follows: 

“\-2. Determination of Financial Respon- 
sibility and the Assessment and Compro- 
mise of Penalties. 

“The Secretary of the Department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating is 
hereby delegated the following authorities: 

“1-201. The authority vested in the Presi- 
dent by Section 305(aX1) of the Act (92 Stat. 
677, 43 U.S.C. 1815(aX1)), relating to ves- 
sels; 

1-202. The authority vested in the Presi- 
dent by Section 305(b) of the Act (92 Stat. 
678, 43 U.S.C. 1815(b)), relating to offshore 
facilities; and 

1-203. The authority vested in the Presi- 
dent by Section 312(aX2) of the Act (92 Stat. 
684, 43 U.S.C. 1822(a\X2)), relating to the 
assessment and compromise of penalties 
concerning vessels.” 

Sec. 3. Section 5(b) of Executive Order 
No. 12316 of August 14, 1981 is amended to 
provide as follows: 

“(b) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 108(a) of the Act are delegated 
to the Secretary of the Department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating. The 
Secretary shall be responsible, in accord- 
ance with Section 109 of the Act, for the 
enforcement of civil penalties for violations 
of the regulations issued under Section 
108(a) of the Act.”. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Department 
in which the Coast Guard is operating is 
hereby delegated the authority vested in 
the President by Sections 311(pX1)42) of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended (86 Stat. 870, 33 U.S.C. 
1321(pX1)+2)), as those sections are incorpo- 
rated by reference in Section 204(c\X3) of 
the Trans-Alaska Pipeline Authorization Act 
of 1973 (Public Law 93-153, 87 Stat. 586, 
587), relating to the demonstration of finan- 
cial responsibility for vessels carrying oil 
loaded from the Trans-Alaska pipeline. 

Sec. 5. The Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget shall make such deter- 
minations, issue such Orders, and take all 
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steps necessary or appropriate to effectuate 
the transfer of records, property, personnel, 
and positions and unexpended balances of 
appropriations, available or to be made 
available, which relate to the functions 
transferred, as provided in this Order, from 
the Federal Maritime Commission to the 
Secretary of the Department in which the 
Coast Guard is operating. 

Sec. 6. Any rules, regulations, orders, di- 
rectives, circulars, or other actions taken 
pursuant to the functions transferred from 
the Federal Maritime Commission to the 
Secretary of the Department in which the 
Coast Guard is operating by the delegation 
made in this Order shall remain in effect 
until amended, modified, or revoked. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 5, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:30 p.m., May 6, 1983] 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 6. 


Implementation of the International 


Convention on Tonnage Measurement 
of Ships 





Exceutive Order 12419. May 5, 1983 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
implement the International Convention on 
Tonnage Measurement of Ships, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section I. The Secretary of the Depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is operating 
shall perform the obligations of the United 
States, as prescribed by the Articles of the 
Convention. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Department 
in which the Coast Guard is operating may 
authorize one or more United States corpo- 
rations or associations to admeasure vessels 
and issue International Tonnage Certifi- 


cates, pursuant to the provisions of the Con- 
vention. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
May 5, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:31 p.m., May 6, 1983] 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 6. 


Sun City, Arizona 





Remarks to Members of the Sun City 
Sheriff's Posse. May 6, 1983 





The President. Let me say, I really en- 
joyed watching that handcuff demonstra- 
tion. And I’m more determined than ever 
to behave myself, especially in Sun City. 
[Laughter] 

Someone told me about the Sun City 
Posse’s theme song. And I'd like to read a 
few lines of it because it really does capture 
the attitude here. So, turn on those network 
cameras—because maybe a lot of these 
people already know it—it’s for you I’m 
saying this. [Laughter] 

“When we're called, we want you to 
know that the Sun City Posse is rarin’ to go. 

“We may be grey; but we’ve still got the 
stuff to do the job when the going is 
rough.” 

Well, I know that the residents here are 
very grateful that you are out there on the 
streets keeping the crime rate low. And I’ve 
just had a demonstration from the sheriff on 
that also and some figures that show that 
probably this is the lowest crime rate spot 
in the United States. I think that the people 
are grateful that you’ve made Sun City a 
safer and mor® reassuring place to live. 
And, of course, all this is a volunteer effort, 
which makes it even more admirable. 

America’s citizens are more involved 
today in the safety of their communities 
than they’ve been since the days when it 
was a necessity for us to look after each 
other. And you are following in that tradi- 
tion. You are willing to avail yourself or 
give of yourselves to help others. And that 
truly is the volunteer spirit, which is an- 
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other way of saying that’s the American 
spirit. 

We all know how frightening crime is to 
the old and the young. Yet older Americans 
also require protection from other aspects 
of modern life. Remember the terrifying 
bully called inflation, that ate away at pen- 
sions and savings—and that was a form of 
robbery also. Inflation was running in 
double digits in 1980. And right now it’s 
running at—just about for the last 6 months 
less than one-half of 1 percent. And it 
showed its first actual decline, below zero 
level—quarter decline, just recently, in 
nearly 25 years. 

Just a few short years ago, who would 
have thought—and certainly no one was 
saying that we could ever return to the low 
inflation of the 1950’s and the ’60’s. Well, 
this morning, just before coming here, I got 
some figures that are going to be made 
public and released today, probably already 
have in the East, and that is the figures on 
the other part of this recession that is the 
one that bothers all of us the most—unem- 
ployment. 

Now, I have to confess to you, there are 


things about the unemployment statistics 
that still baffle me, because they say there’s 
no change in the unemployment percent- 


age rate; but there are 250,000 more 
people working in April than were working 
the month before. And since December, 
there have been 650,000 added to the list 
of those employed. 

The recent amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act are another way that we're pro- 
tecting older Americans. This legislation 
guarantees social security will provide a 
secure and a stable base so that the retired 
can live in dignity. It assures them that 
America will keep the promises made in 
troubled times a half a century ago. And it 
also protects those who are still working. 
Their basic human needs must be met with 
compassion as well as efficiency. 

This administration is dedicated to the 
kinds of programs and policies that will 
allow the vast majority of senior citizens, 
older Americans, to continue to live inde- 
pendent lives. This is not just a matter of 
economic common sense, it’s a matter of 
basic human dignity. 

As the proclamation I’m about to sign 
states, “The future of older Americans 
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should be as sweet as the memories of our 
youth.” I do believe the future of our elder- 
ly holds as much promise as the achieve- 
ment of our past. I had to make a couple of 
changes in the notes here. The young lady 
who typed up my notes for me thought she 
was being tactful and had me referring to 
them as “the elderly” or—well, as “them” 
instead of “us”—{laughter|—and I had to 
change a few “theirs” to “ours”—{laughter]. 

But this month we’re recognizing that po- 
tential by celebrating Older Americans 
Month, and that’s what the proclamation is. 
And now I’m going to make it official by 
signing the proclamation. 

See, these Federal pens will only sign one 
word. [Laughter] It’s signed and—— 

Ms. Barkdoll. Thank you, sir. 

The President. One for you. 

Ms. Barkdoll. Mr. President, thank you 
for honoring the Sheriffs Posse of Sun City 
so completely by coming out and signing 
the proclamation in our behalf here. At this 
time, I understand that when you were in 
Sun City last, which was about 1976, you 
weren't eligible to become one of our mem- 
bers. [Laughter] 

The President. 
made it. 

Ms. Barkdoll. Well, I think you have 
made it in another way also. It’s our pleas- 
ure, as the members of the Sheriff's Posse of 
Sun City, to have you as our honorary 
member. And to complete that partially, we 
have this hat. [Laughter] In addition, we 
have one of our intermediate yellow shirts 
with the emblems on. [Laughter] 

The President. Thank you. 

Ms. Barkdoll. Now, if you are going out 
on patrol, there are certain things that you 
must know and must abide by. This book of 
rules and regulations contains it all. [Laugh- 
ter) 

The President. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Barkdoll. We also have one other 
thing. There’s just one more thing. I’m 
sorry I couldn’t get your ID card but I must 
get clearance from the White House and 
from the FBI before I can give it to you. 
[Laughter] 

The President. Thank you very much. 

Well, now that I’m an honorary member 
of the patrol, I imagine that makes me duty 


With perseverance, I 
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officer for the day. So, you’re dismissed. 
[Laughter] Let’s be careful out there. 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:10 a.m. at 


the posse’s headquarters. Maurine E. Bark- 
doll is commander of the posse. 


Older Americans Month, 1983 





Proclamation 5058. May 6, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Throughout our history, the American 
people have held a special place in their 
hearts for our older citizens. 

From this Nation’s earliest days, when the 
wisdom and eloquence of our elder states- 
men played such an important role in the 
creation of our Republic, to this era of re- 
newed private sector initiative, where so 
many of our senior citizens toil in volunteer 
armies of community service across the 
land, older Americans remain a vital force 
in our national life. 

We recognize that no single group in our 
society has done more to build America and 
to shape our national character than our 
nearly thirty-three million older citizens. 
We treasure their continuing involvement 
and the unique understanding they bring to 
us. Their wisdom, experience, insights, and 
accomplishments merit an invaluable place 
in our culture and economy. 

Through hard work and creativity, our 
older Americans have made enormous con- 
tributions throughout their lives to preserve 
our way of life and our standard of living. 

Now we must keep faith with them. 

It is our responsibility to protect them by 
reducing inflation—that monster which eats 
at savings and pensions and destroys the 
independence and well-being of our older 
Americans. 

Of particular importance to our older citi- 
zens is the integrity of their pension funds. 
The recent rise in business confidence and 
the resulting surge in the net worth of in- 
vestments have significantly increased the 


value of America’s pension funds. These de- 
velopments remind us that the most impor- 
tant step we can take for all Americans, but 
especially our senior citizens, is to follow 
economic policies that will create noninfla- 
tionary growth. 

It is also our responsibility to keep faith 
with our older citizens by guaranteeing a 
secure and stable social security system so 
they might live in dignity. The recent 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
assure the elderly that America will always 
uphold the promises made in troubled 
times a half-century ago. 

The future of our older Americans should 
be as sweet as the memories of their youth. 
I believe the future for our older citizens 
holds as much promise as the achievements 
of their past. In this twenty-first annual ob- 
servance of Older Americans Month, we 
celebrate that potential. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of May 1983 as 
Older Americans Month. I ask public offi- 
cials at all levels, community agencies, edu- 
cators, the clergy, the communications 
media, and the American people to take 
this opportunity to honor older Americans 
and to consider how we may make it possi- 
ble for them to enjoy their later years. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:29 p.m., May 10, 1983] 
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President Gaffney, officers, Members of the 
Congress, honored guests—may I add with 
pride and pleasure—my fellow members of 
the National Rifle Association: 
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I'm delighted to be here in Phoenix in 
this great, good neighbor State of Arizona, 
and I’m delighted to be with all of you. It 
does my spirit good to be with people who 
never lose faith in America, who never stop 
believing in her future, and who never back 
down one inch from defending the constitu- 
tional freedoms that are every American’s 
birthright. 

And while I was thanking all of you for a 
warm welcome, I understand that in an- 
other room, unable to fit into this one, are 
about a thousand more people that are 
watching through closed-circuit television. 
And I welcome them and thank them for 
being present. And it’s wonderful also to 
know that I’m on daytime TV and not the 
late, late show. [Laughter] 

Before I get into my remarks, I would 
like to pause a moment and report to you 
on some very good news from another part 
of world that I’ve just received. 

For the past 2 months, I and others in our 
administration have been closely involved 
in negotiations in the Middle East. And this 
morning I had the pleasure of speaking 
with Secretary Shultz, who is there in the 
Middle East, Defense Minister Moshe Arens 
of Israel, and then I talked to Prime Minis- 
ter Begin. And they reported to me on the 
decision of the Israeli Cabinet to accept in 
principle the agreement worked out by Sec- 
retary Shultz for the withdrawal of Israeli 
forces from Lebanon. 

This agreement is a step forward. It can 
lead to the restoration of Lebanon’s sover- 
eignty throughout its territory while also 
ensuring that southern Lebanon will not 
again become a base for hostile actions 
against Israel. Through diligent and patient 
diplomacy, we’re proving once again that 
direct negotiations are the best path to 
peace between Israel and her neighbors. 
I'm sure that all those who seek peace and 
stability in Lebanon will welcome this deci- 
sion by the Israeli Cabinet and will join us 
in seeking wider support. 

At times the challenge of resolving the 
problems of the Middle East and the world 
may seem long and difficult, but the alter- 
native is chaos, conflict, and more humane 
suffering—human suffering, I should say. 
The United States is committed to peaceful 
progress. Ours is the way of reason and ne- 
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gotiation, and we will never swerve from 
that path. 

I want to salute Prime Minister Begin and 
the Israeli Cabinet today, just as I salute 
President Gemayel and the leadership of 
Lebanon. And may I add a word or two on 
behalf of Secretary George Shultz and our 
Ambassador Phil Habib, whose tireless ef- 
forts and dedication to reason have done so 
much to make this possible. Today we have 
crossed an important threshold on the path 
to peace. 

And, now, back to business. And what an 
honor to be together on the 112th annual 
meeting of this great organization. As a 
matter of fact, I'm honored to belong to any 
organization tliat's been around longer than 
I have. [Laughier] 

Not too long ago, I had a very memorable 
visit from your officials. They walked into 
the Oval Office with some members of the 
“F” troop of the Texas army. Now, when I 
saw how those fellows were dressed, and 
what they were packing, I didn’t know 
whether to stretch out my hand, or make a 
run for it through the Rose Garden. 
[Laughter] Well, it turned out they wanted 
to induct me into the Texas army and to 
give me a beautiful, hand-crafted flintlock 
rifle. And I thank you for taking such good 
care of it, because it’s in your museum now. 

Being a part of this group, you know that 
good organizations don’t just happen. They 
take root in a body of shared beliefs. They 
grow strong from leadership with vision, 
initiative, and determination to reach great 
goals. And what you’ve accomplished speaks 
for itself—more than 2% million members, 
and NRA’s getting stronger every day. 

May I just say that we have great respect 
for your fine, effective leaders in Washing- 
ton—Harlan Carter, Warren Cassidy, and 
your Institute for Legislative Action. We 
saw proof of NRA’s strength a few months 
ago. Some of you share a special blessing 
with me—you’re Californians. And you 
shocked California last November when you 
mobilized to send help and to down Propo- 
sition 15 and defeat it. You pointed out that 
police would be so busy arresting handgun 
owners that they would be unable to pro- 
tect the people against criminals. 

It’s a nasty truth, but those who seek to 
inflict harm are not fazed by gun control 
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laws. I happen to know this from personal 
experience. 

You know, I’ve always felt a special bond 
with the members of your group. You live 
by Lincoln’s words, “Important principles 
may and must be inflexible.” Your philos- 
ophy put its trust in people. So, you insist 
on individuals being held responsible for 
their actions. The NRA believes that Ameri- 
ca’s laws were made to be obeyed and that 
our constitutional liberties are just as impor- 
tant today as 200 years ago. 

And by the way, the Constitution does 
not say that government shall decree the 
right to keep and bear arms. The Constitu- 
tion says “. . . the right of the people to 
keep and bear Arms, shall not be in- 
fringed.” [Applause] Thank you very much. 
I wish I'd saved that and said it last. 
[Laughter] 

But I believe we share the same goal, a 
strong America, carrying the banner of 
freedom and secure from threats to our do- 
mestic tranquility, economic well-being, 
and national security. 

No group does more to promote gun 
safety and respect for the laws of this land 
than the NRA, and I thank you. Still, we’ve 
both heard the charge that supporting gun- 
owners rights encourages a violent, shoot- 
em-up society. But just a minute. Don’t 
they understand that most violent crimes 
are not committed by decent, law-abiding 
citizens? They’re committed by career 
criminals. Guns don’t make criminals. Hard- 
core criminals use guns. And locking them 
up, the hard-core criminals up, and throw- 
ing away the key is the best gun-control law 
we could ever have. 

When I was Governor of California, we 
dealt with gun control—we added 5 to 15 
years to the sentence of any criminal who, 
while committing a crime, had a gun in his 
possession, whether he used that gun or 
not. Now, I’m even more convinced than 
ever that this is the right approach if 
they’re going to talk about something to do 
with guns and crime. 

I’ve said many times that our administra- 
tion didn’t come to Washington to continue 
business as usual. Either we make funda- 
mental reforms that change things for the 
better, or we aren’t doing our job. We think 
it’s time for our loved ones to walk the 
streets of America without being afraid. 


So, we have declared war on organized 
crime and the career criminal element in 
America. More than a hundred prosecutors’ 
offices are working with special teams 
around the country to throw the book at 
career criminals in court. And we’re deter- 
mined to cripple the drug-pushers who are 
poisoning the minds and bodies of our chil- 
dren. We want mandatory sentences. We 
want firm and speedy application of penal- 
ties. And we want to abolish parole for Fed- 
eral offenses. But there’s one thing we do 
not want: We will never disarm any Ameri- 
can who seeks to protect his or her family 
from fear and harm. 

You know, I have to interject something I 
hadn’t planned to say here—but having 
mentioned being the Governor of Califor- 
nia, during a time when they were talking 
gun control there in our State, I received a 
letter, a most unusual letter, from a convict- 
ed burglar serving time in San Quentin 
Prison. And he wrote and told me that he 
just thought from his vantage point, where 
he was, he’d like to tell me how happy it 
would make all of them if we would adopt 
gun control. And then he explained the 
inside of his profession. He said, “We can 
case a place, a home. We can watch and 
learn the habits of the people that live 
there when they’re in and out and all of 
that. But,” he said, “the one thing that 
always sticks in our mind that we can never 
answer is, is that one of those homes where 
the fellow has a gun in a drawer by the 
bed?” And he said that, “That’s the one that 
scares us most of all. So,” he said, “there’d 
be a lot of smiles in this place if you would 
adopt gun control.” 

We are making headway in our crack- 
down on crime. A recent U.S. News and 
World Report story said that “It may be no 
accident that the first dip in U.S. crime 
totals in 5 years coincides with « nationwide 
crackdown on career criminals.” Well, seri- 
ous reported crime dropped by 4 percent 
in 1982, after rising more than 21 percent 
since 1977 and 254 percent since 1962. 

Longer prison sentences and tougher 
treatment are beginning to pay dividends. 
And make no mistake: This is happening 
because you, the people, are fed up with 
crime. You’re the ones who are organizing 
neighborhood patrols, supporting your local 
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police, insisting that justice be carried out— 
and every time you do that, you keep the 
spirit of democracy strong in America. 

This morning I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Arizona’s Sun City Posse, a group which 
has had great success roping in the bad 
guys. They’re not a posse in the old-time 
sense, just individuals who patrol their 
neighborhoods in their cars, wearing hard 
hats and carrying whistles and flashlights. 

May 15th marks the beginning of Nation- 
al Police Week. I urge you and every citi- 
zen to let our men and women in blue 
across America know we stand with them 
this week and every week of the year. An- 
other way NRA can help police is to sup- 
port our efforts for a minimum mandatory 
term of 5 years imprisonment—and per- 
haps there'll be some disagreement in this, 
but I have to say it: for the use of armor- 
piercing bullets during a Federal crime of 
violence. These are designed to truly be a 
threat to law enforcement officers who, so 
many times, have to depend on bulletproof 
vests. 

We can’t solve the problems overnight. 
But since we established our Florida task 
force against drugs, drug-related arrests 
have risen sharply. Just last week, our 
agents trailed, and then landed behind a 
suspicious plane near LaBelle, Florida. Two 
drug smugglers jumped out of the plane 
and ran away. One of them swam across a 
canal and hid in the bushes. The alligators 
didn’t get him, but our enforcement people 
did. They seized 625 pounds of cocaine 
valued at $187% million. 

And let me interject something here. I’m 
not one who often feels or too often vents 
anger, but I want the American people to 
know that they’re faced with the most sinis- 
ter, despicable actions. We have strong evi- 
dence that high-level Cuban Government 
officials have been involved in smuggling 
drugs into the United States. Attorney Gen- 
eral Smith and FBI Director Webster have 
assured me that they will use every re- 
source they have to combat this menace. 
And as we crack down on criminals, we’re 
trying to move forward on another front: to 
reform the firearms laws which needlessly 
interfere with the rights of legitimate gun 
owners like yourselves. 

We're working closely with your leader- 
ship and congressional sponsors of firearms 
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legislation, such as Senators McClure and 
Hatch and Congressman Voikmer. I look 
forward to signing a bill that truly protects 
the rights of law-abiding citizens, without 
diminishing the effectiveness of criminal 
law enforcement against the misuse of fire- 
arms. 

Your leadership’s support has been im- 
portant to us. Just last year, I signed two 
amendments into law. One eliminated un- 
necessary recordkeeping requirements on 
22-caliber rimfire ammunition. The other 
saved many custom gunsmiths from finan- 
cial ruin. 

And I want you to know that I’m in favor 
of the Civilian Marksmanship program. I 
support this idea because clear back to the 
Revolutionary War, one of the great talents 
of American soldiers has been their marks- 
manship. And it turned out they developed 
this shooting at targets and plinking as 
young boys. So, I’m asking Secretary Wein- 
berger to study ways in which the marks- 
manship program can be improved. 

I’m also happy to report that since I took 
office the sale of M-1 rifles to participants 
and instructors in high-power rifle marks- 
manship training programs has been in- 
creased significantly. And I have asked the 
Department of Defense to look at ways in 
which sales might be increased even fur- 
ther. 

May I say a few words about conservation 
and the group I consider the foremost con- 
servationists of our wildlife resources— 
America’s sportsmen, hunters, and fisher- 
men. As Teddy Roosevelt recognized, “The 
free, self-reliant, adventurous life, with its 
rugged democracy; the wild sur- 
roundings, the grand beauty of the scenery, 
the chance to study the ways and habits of 
the woodland creatures—all these unite to 
give to the career of the . . hunter its 
peculiar charm.” 

Well, unfortunately, there’s been a kind 
of elitist attitude in Washington that vast 
natural resource areas must be locked up to 
save the planet from mankind. Well, we 
have a different philosophy, one based on 
respect for both man and nature. Our ad- 
ministration believes in the concept of 
stewardship, caring for the resources we 
have for the benefit of mankind. 
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Now, let me be clear about those words— 
“stewardship for the benefit of mankind.” 
We favor economic development, but not 
within our national parks or within our wil- 
derness areas. We have not and never will 
propose that. What we do say is when the 
last administration arbitrarily closed tens of 
millions of acres of Alaskan land, telling 
sports hunters to stay out, then, yes, we 
think that was wrong, and we're trying to 
correct it. 

We're trying to correct something else, 
too. A 1980 General Accounting Office 
report warned of health and safety hazards 
in our national parks. During the previous 
administration, the National Park Service 
budget for restoration and improvement 
had been cut. Now, I don’t usually brag 
about spending money; but we have dou- 
bled it. We have the active support of NRA. 
We've also addressed one of America’s most 
neglected and serious environmental prob- 
lems, the destruction of our wetlands. 

Our national parks, national wildlife ref- 
uges and coastal barriers, wetlands, national 
forests, and public lands are better man- 
aged today than they were just a few years 
ago. And I think that story merits more 
attention than it’s received. 

Another point which should be better un- 
derstood: The backbone of our conservation 
efforts begins with American sportsmen. 
For over 40 years, hunters have been 
paying a special excise tax on sporting arms 
and ammunition through the Pittman-Rob- 
ertson Act, nearly $1.2 billion since 1939. 
State wildlife managers have used these 
funds to preserve and enhance valuable 
wildlife habitats. Such wild creatures as the 
whitetail deer, the ruffed grouse, wild 
turkey and pronghorn antelope, which 
were threatened with extinction in many 
areas have been brought back, in some 
cases, to great abundance. 

This past year alone, American hunters 
have paid more than $107 million toward 
these conservation efforts. The money will 
fund important studies of game and their 
habitat. It'll provide food and habitat proj- 
ects for wildlife. And portions will go for 
hunter safety and education courses where 
our youngsters will be taught marksman- 
ship, firearms safety, and some of the values 
and ethics of hunting and the outdoors. I 
deeply appreciate your contributions to pre- 


serving our national treasures for the bene- 
fit of our people and future generations. 

This idea of stewardship, of preserving 
and caring for what we have, bringing our 
economy back to health so you, the people, 
can make us great again, that’s a crucial 
part of keeping America free and making 
her secure. Now, I know that the road to 
recovery has been long and hard. Too many 
people are still out of work. But I believe 
with all my heart that we have turned the 
corner. We are on our way back. And like 
that fighter, Rocky Balboa, America is get- 
ting stronger now. 

You know, when I see inflation down, in- 
terest rates down, tax rates being cut, indus- 
trial production and productivity up, hous- 
ing starts and auto sales up, and workers 
being called back, 250,000 more people put 
to work last month—now that our program 
is doing what we said it would, I have to ask 
of our critics, how come they’re not calling 
it Reaganomics anymore? [Laughter] 

Yes, some critics say nothing is right. 
They oppose budget savings, and they 
oppose tax cuts. Despite the calamity they 
created, they continue to resist reform. 
Their attitude reminds me of a comment a 
great American made about a similar situa- 
tion. “Those who are frightened,” he said, 
“by boldness and cowed by the necessity 
for making decisions complain that all we 
have done is unnecessary and subject to 
great risks. Now that these people are 
coming out of their storm cellers, they 
forget that there ever was a storm.” Well, 
now those words were spoken by President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 1934. 

Well, I haven’t forgotten the storm that 
was raging around every family in 1980. 
With all due respect, may I remind our crit- 
ics: Those who saddled this nation with 
double-digit inflation, 214% percent interest 
rates—the highest in more than a hundred 
years—the worst tax burden in our peace- 
time history, are the last people who should 
be giving sermons on fairness and compas- 
sion. 

If inflation had continued as it was when 
they were in office, a family of four on a 
fixed income of $20,000 would be more 
than $1,500 poorer in purchasing power 
today. If their tax increases had stayed on 
the books, and our tax cuts hadn’t been 
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passed, a median-income family of four 
would be paying $700 more in Federal 
income taxes this year. If this is the liberal 
idea of fairness and compassion, may the 
good Lord be with you if they ever have 
their way. 

President John F. Kennedy said in 1963, 
“.. . the largest single barrier to full em- 
ployment . . . and to a higher rate of eco- 
nomic growth is the . . . heavy drag of Fed- 
eral income taxes on private purchasing 
power, initiative, and incentive.” Those 
wise words are just as true today. I will veto 
any attempt to tamper with the third year 
of our tax cut, or the indexing provision. 

And the other day I had a very exciting 
experience when a Member of the Senate 
and a Member of the House walked into my 
office, each presented me a letter; each 
letter signed by enough men in the 
House—men and women in the House and 
enough Senators to guarantee the uphold- 
ing of any vetoes that I might take with 
regard to the taxing matters. 

Indexing is the best security middle- 
income families have against bracket 


creep—inflation pushing you into higher 
and higher tax brackets when you get cost- 


of-living pay raises and so forth. Those who 
would strip you of this protection are tax- 
grabbers, pure and simple. 

The United States didn’t run up a trillion- 
dollar debt because you aren’t taxed 
enough. We’ve got that debt because gov- 
ernment spends too much. We need spend- 
ing restraint, not tax increases. I want to 
work with the Congress, but not at your 
expense and not at the risk of sabotaging 
this recovery that we worked so hard to 
achieve. 

Nor must we gamble, ever again, with 
the security of this country by neglecting 
our defense readiness. The day I took office, 
our Armed Forces were in a shocking state 
of neglect. I was surprised even though I 
thought I’d known something about it. We 
had shortages of skilled manpower, faulty 
equipment, lack of spare parts, and insuffi- 
cient fuel and ammunition for proper train- 
ing. We had planes that couldn’t fly for lack 
of spare parts, ships that couldn’t leave 
port, and helicopters that couldn’t stay 
aloft. 

I believe it’s immoral to ask the sons and 
daughters of America to protect this land 
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with second-rate equipment and _ bargain- 
basement weapons. If they can put their 
lives on the line to protect our way of life, 
then, by golly, we can give them the weap- 
ons, the training, and the money they need 
to do the job right. And when it comes to 
keeping America safe and strong, when it 
comes to keeping America free, there 
should be no Republicans or Democrats, 
only patriotic Americans working together. 

We’ve begun to pay our military person- 
nel a decent wage. We’ve increased pilot 
flying time, extended basic training inven- 
tories. The level and quality of recruits are 
up sharply with the highest levels they’ve 
ever been. By providing adequate compen- 
sation for our soldiers, by giving them the 
tools they need to do their jobs, we’re re- 
storing dignity, honor, and pride to the uni- 
form of the United States military, and we 
must not—we dare not—sacrifice that. 

The people who disagree with our side 
rebuilding its military security don’t seem 
to understand: Our side is the only side 
where people are permitted to disagree— 
and that should make them nervous. It isn’t 
America that attacks and occupies other 
countries; we conduct no worldwide cam- 
paign of subversion and terrorism; we don’t 
have to build walls to keep our people in, 
or use armies of secret police and gulag 
prison camps to keep them quiet. We’re a 
free people, a democratic people; we be- 
lieve in God and we love peace. But let us 
remember what George Washington 
warned in 1790—that to be prepared for 
war is one of the best means of preserving 
the peace. 

There’s nothing I want more than a ver- 
ifiable agreement with the Soviet Union to 
reduce the levels of strategic weapons. In 
the long run, that’s the best way to lower 
the growth in defense spending. But the 
Soviets will only bargain in good faith if 
they understand we're determined to 
defend freedom. And I’m determined that 
they will understand that. 

Now, 9 days ago, I addressed the Con- 
gress on the subject of Central America, 
where the United States has fundamental 
and far-reaching interests. We must never 
forget that two-thirds of all our foreign 
trade and petroleum pass through the sea- 
lanes of that region. Nor can we forget that 
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a country like El Salvador is approximately 
10 miles closer to Phoenix, Arizona, than 
Phoenix is to Washington, D.C. 

The people of El Salvador are not per- 
fect. They’re made mistakes as we have 
made mistakes. But they’re trying, with 
great bravery and against tremendous odds, 
to build the dream of a society like ours. 
They understand that government must 
depend and rest on the consent of the gov- 
erned; that only when people are free to 
worship, create, and build, only when they 
are given a personal stake in deciding their 
destiny, and benefiting from their own 
risks—only then will their society become 
dynamic, prosperous, progressive, and free. 

But El Salvador is under attack. Guerrillas 
with contempt for democracy and armed to 
the teeth by Nicaragua, Cuba, and the Sovi- 
ets are determined to shoot their way into 
power. We have asked the Congress for a 
modest package of assistance for the region, 
with three times as much economic aid as 
military aid. 

But military aid is essential, because the 
guerrillas are deliberately destroying El Sal- 
vador’s economy—blowing up bridges, rail- 
roads, water facilities, telephone, and elec- 
trical systems. These are not the actions of a 
people who love the common man and who 
seek to reform their system. They’re the 
actions of thugs who trample the common 
man in their quest for total power. 

America faces a choice: Will we give El 
Salvador her chance to walk beside us in 
the sunlight of democracy, or will we turn 
our backs on a friend, letting her slide into 
a dark night of tyranny, rationalizing our 
inaction with detached lectures on morality. 

Running away from this clear-cut respon- 
sibility would reward aggression and bring 
dishonor on the good name of the United 
States. It would swell the tide of political 
and economic instability in Central Amer- 
ica, creating a new army of refugees, and 
bringing danger closer and closer to home. 

I appeal to you today: Tell your repre- 
sentatives they cannot remain indifferent to 
another Communist takeover on our door- 
step. 

Standing up for America also means 
standing up for the God who has so blessed 
this land. If we could just keep remember- 
ing that Moses brought down from the 
mountain 10 Commandments, not 10 sug- 


gestions—{laughter|—and if those of us who 
live for the Lord could remember that He 
wants us to love our Lord and our neighbor, 
then there’s no limit to the problems we 
could solve or the mountains we could 
climb together as a mighty force for good. 

The United States remains the last, best 
hope for a mankind plagued by tyranny and 
deprivation. America is no stronger than its 
people—and that means you and me. Well, 
I believe in you, and I believe that if we 
work together, then one day we will say, 
“We fought the good fight. We finished the 
race. We kept the faith.” And to our chil- 
dren and our children’s children we can 
say, “We did all that could be done in the 
brief time that was given us here on 
Earth.” 

Thank you all and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:02 p.m. at 
the Phoenix Civic Plaza. 

Following his appearance at the lunch- 
eon, the President traveled to California 
and Rancho del Cielo, his ranch near Santa 
Barbara. 


Mother’s Day, 1983 





Radio Address to the Nation. May 7, 1983 





My fellow Americans: 

This is a very special weekend in Ameri- 
can life, a time specially set aside to honor 
our mothers and the mothers of our chil- 
dren. As we do, we acknowledge their role 
as the heart of our families and reinforce 
our families as the cornerstone of our soci- 
ety. 

In our families, and often from our moth- 
ers, we first learn about values and caring 
and the difference between right and 
wrong. Those of us blessed with loving fam- 
ilies draw our confidence from them and 
the strength we need to face the world. We 
also first learn at home, and, again, often 
from our mothers, about the God who will 
guide us through life. 

The mothers we honor this weekend, 
young or not so young, partners or alone, 
well-to-do or sometimes agonizingly poor, 
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are as diverse as our varied population. But 
they share a commitment to future genera- 
tions and a yearning to improve the world 
their children will inherit. They shape the 
America we know today and are now mold- 
ing the character of our country tomorrow. 

Since men seem to have written most of 
our history books, the role of women and 
mothers in our communities and families 
has not always been given its due. But the 
truth is the wild west could never have 
been tamed, the vast prairies never plowed, 
nor God and learning brought to the 
corners of our continent without the 
strength, bravery, and influence of our 
grandmothers, great-grandmothers, and the 
women who came before them. 

Living through blizzards, plagues, prairie 
fires, and floods, these women made homes 
and started families, organized churches, 
and built schools. They served as teachers, 
field hands, physicians, and the center of 
the family. 

I was reading a book recently about 
Kansas frontier women and came across a 
passage that seemed to sum it all up. Esther 
Clark wrote, “Mother has always been the 
gamest one of us. I can remember her 
hanging onto the reins of a runaway mule 
team, her black hair tumbling out of its pins 
and over her shoulders, her face set and 
white while one small girl clung with chat- 
tering teeth to the sides of the rocking 
wagon and a baby sister bounced about on 
the floor in paralyzed wonder. 

“I remember, too, the things the men 
said about Leny’s nerve. But I think as 
much courage as it took to hang onto the 
reins that day, it took more to live 24 hours 
at a time, month in and out on the lonely 
and lovely prairie without giving up to the 
loneliness.” 

Of course, Leny’s nerve and strength are 
echoed in modern-day women and mothers 
who face different but equally trying tests 
of their courage. There are mothers like 
Rachel Rossow of Connecticut, for example, 
and Dorothy DeBolt of California, who with 
their husbands have adopted between them 
25 handicapped boys and girls in addition 
to their own children. 

I had a chance to visit with Rachel and 
her family last month, and I can tell you 
I've never seen a happier group. I know the 
strains on them must be great, emotionally 
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and financially, but not as great as the love 
they feel for each other. 

Of course, many millions of American 
mothers are quiet, everyday heroes strug- 
gling to stretch budgets and too often main- 
taining their families alone. Many also con- 
tribute to society through full-time careers, 
and others are forced to work just to make 
ends meet. They’re raising children in a 
fast-paced world where basic values are 
constantly questioned. Their monumental 
challenge is to bring their children into 
adulthood, healthy and whole, nurturing 
their physical and emotional growth while 
avoiding the pitfalls of drug abuse and 
crime. 

The lives of American mothers today are 
far removed from the prairies, and yet they 
have a nobility about them, too. Govern- 
ment should help, not hinder parents in this 
task. And that’s why our policies have been 
designed to restore the family to its rightful 
place in our society, combat the inflation 
that stole from family budgets, expand op- 
portunity through a renewed economy and 
hasten the return of values and principles 
that made America both great and good. 

On the economic front, I think we’ve 
made some solid progress in bringing relief 
to your financially strapped families. When 
we took office, inflation was at 12.4 per- 
cent, but it’s only been one-half of 1 per- 
cent for the last 6 months. You can see a 
difference on the grocery shelves. A loaf of 
bread, for example, costs only 2 cents more 
now than it did in 1980. If we’d continued 
with the old rate of inflation, by now it 
would have cost 11 cents more. Milk is 
about 16 cents cheaper than it would have 
been, hamburger about 18 cents cheaper 
per pound, and the savings on a dozen eggs 
is as much as 50 cents. I don’t have to tell 
the people who do the shopping how these 
savings add up. But for those of you who 
don’t, we estimate that a family of four on a 
fixed income of $20,000 has $1,700 more in 
purchasing power this year than they would 
have had under the old inflation rate. 

The progress we're making with the 
economy, just like the national renewal 
we're seeing spring up all around us, is the 
product of our reliance again on good old- 
fashioned common sense, renewed belief in 
ourselves, and faith in God. 
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Now and then I find guidance and direc- 
tion in the worn brown Bible I used to take 
the oath of office. It’s been the Reagan 
family Bible and, like many of yours, has its 
flyleaf filled with important events, its mar- 
gins are scrawled with insights and passages 
underlined for emphasis. My mother, Nelle, 
made all those marks in that book. She used 
it to instruct her two young sons, and I look 
to it still. 

A passage in Proverbs describes the ideal 
woman, saying: “Strength and dignity are 
her clothing, and she smiles at the future. 
She opens her mouth in wisdom, and the 
teaching of kindness is on her tongue. Give 
her the product of her hands, and let her 
works praise her in the gates.” 

Well, that passage calls for us to recog- 
nize the enormous strengths and contribu- 
tions of women, wives, and mothers and 
indicates to me that society always needs a 
little reminding. Well, let us use this week- 
end as a symbol that we will always remem- 
ber, reward, and recognize them and use 
their examples of love and courage as inspi- 
ration to be better than we are. 

Till next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:06 a.m. from 
Rancho del Cielo, his ranch near Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


Elections in Turkey 





Statement by the President. May 7, 1983 





When the military took power in Turkey 
under conditions of near anarchy in 1980, 
they committed themselves to restoring 
democratic government as soon as possible. 
The United States welcomed the timetable 
they set for carrying out that promise, and 
we have expressed our support for each 
step along the way. I warmly welcome 
President Evren’s recent announcement 
that parliamentary elections will be held on 
November 6, thus completing the process of 
restoring democracy. I congratulate the 
Turkish people for this remarkable achieve- 
ment and assure them of the continued sup- 


port and friendship of the United States 
Government and people. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 





Nomination of Jane E. M. Holt To Be a 
Member. May 7, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jane E. M. Holt to be a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a term expiring December 31, 
1985. She would succeed Reginald E. Gil- 
liam. 

Mrs. Holt is a self-employed transporta- 
tion and financial consultant. Previously she 
served as a transportation financial consult- 
ant with the Consulting Center in Alexan- 
dria, Va., in 1977-80; consultant to the vice 
president of financial planning for the 
United States Railway Association in 1974- 
77; and financial analyst in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Policy, Department 
of Transportation, in 1971-74. 

She graduated from Harvard University 
(B.A., 1966) and Boston University Graduate 
School of Business Administration (M.B.A., 
1970). She is married, has three children, 
and resides in Washington, D.C. She was 
born January 23, 1945, in Canton, Ohio. 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board 





Nomination of Donald I. Hovde To Be a 
Member. May 9, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Donald I. Hovde to be a 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board for the remainder of the term expir- 
ing June 30, 1985. He would succeed Rich- 
ard T. Pratt. 

Mr. Hovde is presently serving as Under 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. Previously he was national senior 
vice president to Partners Real Estate, Inc.; 
president and owner of Hovde Realty, Inc.; 
and president of 122 Building Corp. He 
served as president of the National Associ- 
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ation of Realtors in 1979 and was president 
of the Greater Madison Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1969. 

He graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin at Madison (B.B.A., 1953). He is mar- 
ried, has five children, and resides in 
McLean, Va. He was born March 6, 1931, in 
Madison, Wis. 


Dinner Honoring Former 
Representative John M. Ashbrook of 
Ohio 





Remarks at the Fundraising Dinner for the 
John M. Ashbrook Memorial at Ashland 
College, Ashland, Ohio. May 9, 1983 





Thank you, Fred. Dr. Schultz, Jean Ash- 
brook, distinguished guests, we are here this 
evening to honor a man who, though he 
died at a tragically young age, garnered for 
himself a remarkable record of public serv- 
ice as a State assemblyman, a distinguished 
Congressman, a candidate for the United 
States Senate, and, for a brief time, a candi- 
date for the Presidency of the United 
States. 

There is sadness and surprise in recount- 
ing these titles of office either held or 
sought by John Ashbrook. Sadness, of 
course, because a man who made such an 
enormous contribution to American politi- 
cal life is now gone. Surprise, because all of 
us who followed closely the career of John 
Ashbrook remember him for his youthful 
and vigorous advocacy of traditional Ameri- 
can principles. When he entered the State 
legislature, he was 28, the second youngest 
member at that time of that body. When he 
went to Congress, he was 32, the second 
youngest member of that body. And when 
he died, a candidate for the United States 
Senate, he was only 53. 

It was never quite possible to say of John 
Ashbrook that he was typical—even though 
he was very much one of a breed of mid- 
western Congressmen, those who over the 
course of several decades fought a long, 
hard, and frequently losing battle against 
the encroachments and intrusions of big 
government. As early as 1960, John Ash- 
brook warned against “unbridled national 
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power with a resultant loss of individual 
freedom and local autonomy.” He warned 
against “the state planners, the economy 
wreckers, the spenders and the destroyers 
of local government.” He was a founder 
and chairman of distinguished conservative 
organizations including the American 
Conservative Union. In standing up for 
these views, he was remarkably consistent— 
his lifetime voting record garnered him a 
97 out of a possible 100 percent on the 
conservative voting scale. 

Yes, John Ashbrook was one of those hon- 
ored few, those officeholders in the fifties 
and sixties who warned against the current 
trends and fashions, who predicted that 
someday the massive spending schemes and 
higher and higher taxes of the Federal Gov- 
ernment would stall and depress the Ameri- 
can economy, immobilize State and local 
government, and endanger personal free- 
dom. 

But if John Ashbrook was a rock-solid 
conservative, he was also a conservative 
who broke the mold. He hardly fit the 
image of the stuffy or parochial reactionary 
some tried to attach to him. A graduate of 
Harvard, an adept and effective public 
speaker, the concise eloquence he brought 
to his views made the liberal establishment 
take notice. And, most important, he was 
willing to take the kind of chances that few 
older and more traditional members of his 
party would ever have dared. He even chal- 
lenged an incumbent President of his own 
party when he felt that President needed to 
be reminded of his original mandate. 

In John Ashbrook’s youth, his erudition 
and his willingness to challenge long-estab- 
lished political precedents, we saw a new 
kind of Republican, a new kind of conserv- 
ative. It was in this sense that he was ahead 
of his time, a forerunner of many conserv- 
ative officeholders to come. And the voters 
of Ohio, even those who didn’t agree with 
him on every point, saw in him a man to be 
trusted, a leader who had clearly charted 
out the future and knew the direction he 
wanted it to go. 

Even those who view the world from a 
different political perspective can honor 
this man’s utter devotion to principle and 
his understanding of the essence of political 
leadership. John Ashbrook knew that the 
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first duty of public life is to responsibly 
speak the truth—even if the moment’s fash- 
ion is against that truth—for it’s through 
such consistency and coherence, such con- 
stant attention to principle, that the public 
trust is eventually won and a political con- 
sensus mobilized. 

In many ways, John Ashbrook symbolized 
the beginnings of a new conservative move- 
ment in America. As he grew in promi- 
nence, so did the movement he helped to 
lead. In the fifties and sixties, it was labeled 
a lost cause. In the seventies, it was thought 
of as another pressure group. And in the 
eighties many could argue it was the domi- 
nant force in American political and intel- 
lectual life. 

We mourn John Ashbrook’s loss to this 
movement and to his country. But as his 
longtime friend and fellow activist in that 
movement, William Rusher, reminded us: 
Surely our highest consolation is knowing 
that John Ashbrook did live to see his politi- 
cal principles victorious and his public 
career vindicated. 

Yet we do his memory and ourselves a 
disservice if we too exclusively identify John 
Ashbrook’s political principles with one 
man, one party, or one political movement. 
Through all of his writings and speeches, it 
was John Ashbrook’s insistent claim that op- 
position to the cult of state power—the cult 
that has so badly infected our century—was 
deeply and irrevocably part of America’s 
past, and that the principle of limited gov- 
ernment was America’s greatest contribu- 
tion to constitutional and political history. 

He spoke movingly of America’s tradi- 
tional values and how too often in recent 
years we as a nation had drifted from those 
values. At the beginning of his second term 
in 1963, John was one of the senior mem- 
bers of a special five-man committee inves- 
tigating the Ku Klux Klan and its involve- 
ment in the murder of civil rights workers 
in the South. 

“The minute I walk into those hearings,” 
he said, “it is like entering another world 
where all of the values which are meaning- 
ful to me, law and order, respect for your 
fellow human being, justice go out the 
window—where traditional values are 
scoffed at.” 

It was a longstanding American consensus 
based on these traditional values that John 


Ashbrook struggled to reinstitute in this 
country, a struggle we continue today. 

And in searching for the solution of our 
social or economic problems today, we can 
speak of a matrix, a formula that unlocks 
the solutions to many different problems. 
And I believe it is in the political wisdom 
and the social consensus that began this 
country, the consensus that still abides here 
in the heartland of America and was so evi- 
dent in the career of a John Ashbrook, it is 
this consensus that holds the key to our 
modern dilemmas. 

From their own harsh experience with 
intrusive, overbearing government, the 
Founding Fathers made a great break- 
through in political understanding: They 
understood that it is the excesses of govern- 
ment, the will to power of one man over 
another, that has been a principle source of 
injustice and human suffering through the 
ages. The Founding Fathers understood 
that only by making government the serv- 
ant, not the master, only by positing sover- 
eignty in the people and not the state can 
we hope to protect freedom and see the 
political commonwealth prosper. 

In 1776 the source of government excess 
was the crown’s abuse of power and its at- 
tempt to suffocate the colonists with its 
overbearing demands. In our own day, the 
danger of too much state power has taken a 
subtler but no less dangerous form. Out of 
the best of intentions, government has in- 
tervened in areas where it is neither com- 
petent nor needed nor wanted by the mass 
of Americans. 

There is no better example of the wisdom 
of limited government and the price paid 
by societies that forgot that wisdom than 
the economic problems we’ve encountered 
in recent years. The notion that govern- 
ment planners could fine-tune the economy 
from Washington led to a vicious cycle of 
boom and bust, periods of high inflation fol- 
lowed by periods of high unemployment. 

Ohio has suffered from the practice of 
Washington-based meddling more than 
almost any other State. Today, because of 
this vicious cycle and following decades of 
growth in government, there are 13 per- 
cent unemployed in your State. And in 
States [cities]! like Canton, the rate is as 


1 White House correction. 
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high as 17.5 and in Youngstown, 20.1 per- 
cent. 

These are not just statistics. They repre- 
sent human hardship and suffering, they 
stand for unhappy families with lifetime 
savings eaten up and dreams for the future 
destroyed. 

Now, all of us hope, of course, that the 
unemployment situation will ease much 
more quickly than current predictions sug- 
gest. But if past recessions were the rule, 
unemployment will remain a lagging indica- 
tor in an otherwise brightening economy so 
the unemployed will be among the last to 
feel the benefits of the recovery. But those 
who have for so long preached the benefits 
of bigger government should be asked to 
acknowledge that the economic conditions 
that led to recession and unemployment 
were created by years of growth in govern- 
ment and the climate of government expan- 
sion and interference. 

When this administration took office, 
Federal spending had tripled in the preced- 
ing 10 years and taxes had doubled in the 
preceding 5 years. The national debt was 


hitting a trillion dollars—social spending 
had quadrupled in one decade. The budget 
for the Department of Health and Human 
Services became the third largest entity in 
the world, just behind the national budgets 
of the United States and the Soviet Union. 


One social program, food stamps, had 
grown from a $70 million experimental pro- 
gram in 1965 to an $11% billion program 
in 198l—an incredible 16,000-percent in- 
crease. 

The government was draining off Ameri- 
ca’s productivity and placing an enormous 
drag on the economy. Higher and higher 
taxes and inflation were discouraging work, 
risk, and the willingness of business and 
labor to invest time or money in economic 
expansion. 

Now this tremendous slowdown in the 
economy was more than a statistical event. 
It hurt those who could least afford to be 
hurt. Particularly hard hit were those tradi- 
tionally lower income groups that make up 
such a high percentage of the unemployed. 
Minimum wage laws—with no allocation 
made or allowance made for young people 
doing marginal work—kept many young 
people from gaining the entry-level posi- 
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tions that mean invaluable job training and 
eventually full-time careers. 

Or take the slowdown in economic prog- 
ress made by those with low incomes. As 
pointed out in a recent article by Charles 
Murray in the Public Interest magazine, the 
great expansion of government programs 
that took place under the aegis of the Great 
Society coincided with an end to economic 
progress for America’s poor people. From 
1949 until just before the Great Society got 
underway in 1964, the percentage of 
American families in poverty fell dramati- 
cally—from nearly 33 percent to only 18 
percent. But by 1980, with the full impact 
of the Great Society’s programs being felt, 
the trend had reversed itself, and there was 
an even higher proportion of people living 
in poverty than in 1969. 

The simple truth is that low inflation and 
economic expansion in the years prior to 
the Great Society meant enormous social 
and economic progress for the poor of 
America. But after the gigantic increases in 
government spending and taxation, that 
economic progress slowed dramatically. If 
we had maintained the economic progress 
made from 1950 through 1965, black family 
income in 1980 would have been nearly 
$3,000 higher than it was. 

The great social spending schemes failed 
for the vast majority of poor Americans. 
They remain trapped in economic condi- 
tions no better than those of a decade-and- 
a-half ago. The poverty programs failed pre- 
cisely because they grew without regard for 
the burden they and other social programs 
were imposing on the overall economy. As 
social spending multiplied, economic 
growth slowed, and the economy became 
less and less able to generate the jobs and 
incomes needed to lift the poor out of pov- 
erty, not to mention the fact that inflation 
stimulated by government growth hit the 
poor the hardest, especially by devaluating 
the payments of those on welfare. 

The growth of government programs did 
little for the poor; they were sometimes 
even counterproductive. From 1965 to 74, 
for example, the Federal Urban Renewal 
program spent more than $7 billion and 
ended a total failure, destroying more hous- 
ing units than it replaced. The Federal reg- 
ulations and grants of the Model Cities pro- 
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gram in the late 1960’s spent more than 
$2% billion and didn’t halt urban decay. 
But all of these programs—while they did 
fund jobs for an army of Federal bureau- 
crats and consultants—put a huge burden 
on the productive sector of the American 
society. It was the working people who had 
to pay the taxes, carry the burden of infla- 
tion, and get thrown out of work when the 
inevitable economic slowdown occurred. 

Today, because of our attempts to restrict 
and cut back on government expansion and 
to retarget aid toward those most in need, 
and away from those who can manage with- 
out Federal help, the working people of 
America are directly benefiting. We have 
brought inflation down from duggle— 
douba—I can’t get that out—double-digit— 
[laughter|—I stumble over inflation all the 
time. [Laughter] But it was double-digit 
levels. And now for the last 6 months, it has 
been less than one-half of 1 percent. I have 
less trouble saying that. [Laughter] 

For a family on a fixed income of 
$20,000, the improvement in inflation has 
meant about $1,700 more in purchasing 
power. And because of our tax program, a 
median-income family of four in 1983 will 
pay $700 less in Federal income taxes. And 
if they try to do anything about that third 
tax cut, I sleep with a veto pen under my 
pillow. 

But beyond all this, however, cutting 
back on government intrusions into the 
marketplace and its drain on the economy 
has meant the beginning of a solid recov- 
ery. 

Auto production is up 40 percent in the 
first quarter over the same time a year ago. 
And in March, new home sales were up 
over 50 percent, building permits were up 
more than 70 percent, and building starts 
were up by 75 percent over the same time 
last year. Consumer confidence has had its 
best monthly gain in 9 years, all the way to 
77 percent as measured by the Conference 
Board. We now have the lowest prime in- 
terest rate in 4% years; inflation is better 
than the double-digit figures of a few years 
ago; and the stock market is healthy again. 

And this need not be a temporary recov- 
ery. If we can continue to cut the growth in 
spending, if we can continue to hold the 
line on taxes, consumer and business confi- 
dence will remain high, and the recovery 


will be sustained over a long period of time. 
Once again, America’s working people will 
know that hard work, saving, and sound in- 
vestment will pay off for them and their 
children in the future. And this will mean 
far more to the lower income groups that 
have been so badly hit by unemployment 
and inflation than all the government pro- 
grams of the past. It'll mean economic 
growth and expanding opportunity over a 
long period of time. Instead of having gov- 
ernment trying to redistribute a shrinking 
economic pie, that pie will be expanding, 
and everyone will have a chance at a larger 
share. 

But if we’re to continue this progress, we 
must resist that well-intentioned statism of 
those who urge even more spending and 
higher taxes. The British political philos- 
opher, Michael Oakeshott, has warned us 
about the dangers of government that tries 
to do too much: “To some people, govern- 
ment appears as a vast reservoir of power 
which inspires them to dream of what use ~ 
might be made of it. They have favorite 
projects of various dimensions which they 
sincerely believe are for the benefit of man- 
kind. They are thus disposed to recognize 
government—an instrument of passion, the 
art of politics to enflame and direct desire.” 

Well, here, I would submit, is the central 
political error of our time. Instead of seeing 
the people and their free institutions as the 
principal means of social and economic 
progress, our political opposition has looked 
at government and bureaucracy as the pri- 
mary vehicle of social change. And this 
marked the onslaught of special interest 
politics, the notion that every noble social 
goal is the business of government, that 
every pressure group has its claim on the 
tax dollars of working people, that national 
legislation means brokering and bartering 
with the largest share going to the most 
powerful of the noisiest political constit- 
uency. 

This is the antithesis of fair government, 
of democratic rule, and orderly govern- 
ment. As Mr. Oakeshott has observed, it is 
the conjunction of utopian dreaming and 
government power that degenerates into 
tyranny. Even beyond the raids on the na- 
tional treasury, the huge deficits, the high 
inflation and taxation—the very abuses that 
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brought down so many empires and nations 
in the past—this trend toward well-inten- 
tioned but overwhelming government also 
diminishes personal freedom and the auton- 
omy of those branches of government clos- 
est to the people. 

Even two centuries ago, the Founding 
Fathers understood this. They anticipated 
the danger. John Adams wrote that govern- 
ment tends to run every contingency into 
an excuse for enhancing power in govern- 
ment. And Thomas Jefferson put it more 
directly when he predicted happiness for 
America but only “if we can prevent the 
government from wasting the labors of the 
people, under the pretense of taking care of 
ae 

Now, some, .of course, mistake this to 
mean the negation of government. Far to 
the contrary, it is by clearly restricting the 
duties of government that we make govern- 
ment efficient and responsive. By prevent- 
ing government from overextending itself 
we stop it from disturbing that intricate but 
orderly pattern of private transactions 


among various institutions and individuals 
who have different social and economic 
goals. In short, like the Founding Fathers, 


we recognize the people as sovereign and 
the source of our social progress. We recog- 
nize government’s role in that progress, but 
only under sharply defined and limited con- 
ditions. We remain aware of government’s 
urge to seek more power, to disturb the 
social ecology and disrupt the bonds of co- 
operation and interchange among private 
individuals and institutions through unnec- 
essary intrusion or expansion. 

When new management takes over a fail- 
ing business or a coach tries to revitalize a 
sports team, both will frequently find that 
the key to success is cutting out the ex- 
traneous or extravagant, while returning to 
basics and emphasizing those resources that 
have been traditionally successful. Well, this 
is precisely what we’re trying to do to the 
bloated Federal Government today: remove 
it from interfering in areas where it doesn’t 
belong, but at the same time strengthen its 
ability to perform its constitutional and le- 
gitimate functions. 

In the area of public order and law en- 
forcement, for example, we’re reversing a 
dangerous trend of the last decade. While 
crime was steadily increasing, the Federal 
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commitment in terms of personnel was 
steadily shrinking. This administration has 
reversed this trend by adding more than 
1,000 new investigators and prosecutors to 
law enforcement rolls, and we have redir- 
ected our resources for a frontal assault on 
drugs and organized crime. Or take our 
federalism proposals: We want to cut back 
on Federal intrusions to local and State gov- 
ernments, and so those local and State gov- 
ernments can be more responsive to the 
people. 

Or take the national security area, where 
we’re trying to make up for years of neglect 
when spending declined from 40 percent of 
the budget in 1970 to less than 24 percent 
in 1980. And let me take a moment here 
for an important aside. 

During the past 10 years, the Soviet 
Union has improved, developed, and de- 
ployed more than a dozen large, new ICBM 
systems while the United States has been 
thinking about developing one, much small- 
er intercontinental ballistic missile. The 
debate over a new ICBM and our entire 
strategic triad has cost the country millions 
of man-hours and billions of dollars, and it 
still hasn’t been decided. 

I wanted to get some answers, once and 
for all. So, I created a blue-ribbon, biparti- 
san commission this past January to study 
the strategic forces of the United States. 
The commission conferred with over 200 
experts and consulted closely with the Con- 
gress and produced a thorough report that 
made three basic recommendations: first, 
that we continue with our strategic mod- 
ernization program; second, that we build 
and deploy the MX missile and develop a 
simple, single-warhead missile; and, third, 
that we continue ambitious arms control ne- 
gotiations that promote nuclear arms stabil- 
ity and reduction of nuclear arms. 

Eighteen senior officials from the three 
previous administrations, including six 
former Secretaries of State and Defense, 
agree that all three parts of this commis- 
sion’s recommendations are essential to the 
future security of our country. The National 
Security Council agrees. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff agree. And I agree. 

But I more than agree. I believe with 
every fiber of my being that these steps are 
essential to ensuring arms control progress 
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and our nation’s future safety and security. 
Only when the Soviets are convinced that 
we mean business will arms control agree- 
ments become a reality. We’re not building 
missiles to fight a war; we’re building mis- 
siles to preserve the peace. 

And that’s why the Congress must act 
soon on these recommendations, especially 
the MX. If the Congress rejects these pro- 
posals it will have dealt a blow to our na- 
tional security that no foreign power would 
ever have been able to accomplish. I call on 
the Congress to support this bipartisan pro- 
gram, a program that combines vigorous 
arms control with the modernization of our 
strategic forces. 

Now, discussion of Justice Department 
personnel or economic statistics may seem a 
long way from the insights of Michael Oake- 
shott or the lofty thoughts of the Founding 
Fathers. But I would argue that John Ash- 
brook would never have found it so. For 
him, conservatism was not so much a politi- 
cal pressure group as it was a modern re- 
flection of the insights and wisdom that 
began the American Republic. 

His career as a public servant is testimony 
to this kind of enlightened conservatism. 
John Ashbrook believed in study and 
thought. He was close to Ashland College. 
He did all in his power to encourage the 
growth of conservative think tanks and 
policy groups. 

But he was a practical man as well. In the 
face of redistricting and an unfavorable po- 
litical climate for conservative candidates, 
he won 11 consecutive terms in the House 
of Representatives. He believed in political 
action—he was among those select few who 
began the draft Goldwater movement in 
1963 and stunned the political world by 
succeeding a year later. 

I first came to John’s district at a dinner 
here with Bill Buckley the spring after that 
election. He was not discouraged. John 
looked at the Goldwater campaign as a first 
step toward the eventual triumph of his po- 
litical principles. Those principles are in the 
ascendency today in large part due to his 
efforts. 

We owe it to him, to ourselves, to our 
children to stand by those principles, to 
persevere until—as it was said that night in 
1964 in San Francisco by the Presidential 
candidate John Ashbrook had worked so 


hard to nominate—“until our cause has won 
the day, inspired the world, and shown the 
way to a tomorrow worthy of all our yester- 
days.” 

Thank you all, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:35 p.m. in 
the dining room of the John C. Myers Con- 
vocation Center. He was introduced by Fred 
Lennon, cochairman of the Ashbrook Me- 
morial program. Dr. Joseph Schultz, presi- 
dent of Ashland College, and Mrs. John M. 
Ashbrook also spoke. 

Prior to his remarks, the President attend- 
ed receptions for major donors of the me- 
morial program and Ohio Republican lead- 
ers at the Convocation Center. 

Following his appearance at the dinner, 
the President returned to Washington, D.C. 


Foreign Issues 





Responses to Questions Submitted by Bunte 
Magazine. April 25, 1983 





Q. In October it will be exactly 300 years 
that the first Germans immigrated to Amer- 
ica. Do you believe that there is a specific 
German element in the tradition of Ameri- 
can history? What famous German—past or 
present—in the arts, sports, or military, do 
you admire most? 

The President. More than 60 million 
Americans are of German ancestry, and 
that heritage is a great influence on our 
national character. The strong hands and 
good hearts of their industrious German 
forefathers helped build a strong and good 
America. Germany gave us heroes for our 
Revolutionary War such as Johann de Kalb 
and Baron von Steuben; political leaders, 
scientists, and engineers—including Ein- 
stein and Roebling, whose Brooklyn Bridge 
celebrates its 100th birthday this year; art- 
ists, composers, theologians, business entre- 
preneurs, and as you suggest, sports figures 
like Babe Ruth. It’s almost impossible to 
choose one whom I admire most. German 
names fill our history books, dot our maps, 
and line the flyleaves of our family Bibles. 
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The Tricentennial of German immigra- 
tion to the United States is being celebrated 
across the United States—in St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, New York, and Philadelphia to 
name just a few places. I’m looking forward 
to welcoming President Carstens of the 
Federal Republic of Germany for a state 
visit this October, when we'll celebrate the 
Tricentennial together. 

Q. With substantial financial and political 
assistance from the Federal Republic the 
West European allies are going ahead with 
the construction of the gas pipeline, which 
will supply them with energy from Siberia 
in a few years. Has the European leadership 
been successful in convincing Washington 
that the pipeline will not be used as a 
Soviet instrument of blackmail, or does this 
continue to be a point of discussion be- 
tween Bonn and Washington? Can the U.S. 
offer the Europeans an alternative energy 
supply system? 

The President. It is important that West- 
ern nations not become overly dependent 
on any single supplier, particularly the 
Soviet Union, for such critical resources. 
Our view is that it would be prudent for 
West European countries to emphasize de- 
velopment of their own natural gas reserves 
and evaluate any new supply arrangements 
in view of the alternatives and security im- 
plications. The issue of energy dependence 
has been under careful review by the Inter- 
national Energy Administration, which will 
be reporting this month. It has conducted a 
very constructive study on which we all 
have cooperated closely. In addition to in- 
digenous resources, I might also note that 
we are taking steps domestically to improve 
our competitiveness in coal exports to 
Europe. 

Q. Under what extreme circumstances 
would you consider withdrawing U.S. troops 
from German soil? 

The President. The cooperative security 
arrangements of the NATO alliance have 
maintained the peace for almost 40 years. 
As President of the United States, my most 
important task is to continue to preserve 
our peace and freedom. As long as we face 
a determined adversary in Europe, the 
presence of U.S. forces in the Federal Re- 
public and in Berlin will be essential. I 
would like to emphasize the cooperative 
nature of our arrangements. Unlike the 
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Warsaw Pact, NATO security relations are 
based on common agreement. U.S. forces 
will remain in the Federal Republic as long 
as they are needed and welcomed by the 
Federal Republic. 

Q. The only country from which the Sovi- 
ets withdrew their forces after World War 
II was Austria. They did this for the price of 
Austrian neutrality. Germany’s first Chan- 
cellor, Konrad Adenauer, had decided to 
enter into an alliance with the United 
States. In hindsight, do you think it would 
have been better for Germany if Adenauer 
would have done what Austria did? 

The President. There are essential differ- 
ences between Austria and the Federal Re- 
public in size, strength, and geographic lo- 
cation. Both countries must meet their re- 
spective needs. Their respective national se- 
curity policies were and are supported by 
the vast majority of their peoples. We 
shouldn’t overlook the fact that the strong 
Western security alliance, which includes 
West Germany, helps to preserve the secu- 
rity and well-being of the European neu- 
trals. 

Q. The West Germany newspaper pub- 
lisher Axel Springer has _ repeatedly 
stressed that the role the U.S. plays in world 
politics is that of a peacekeeper. It would 
be tragic, Mr. Springer warned, to forget 
about the people who are forced to live 
under a Soviet dictatorship, or who have 
been imprisoned for their political beliefs, 
in Bautzen, in a psychiatric ward, or some- 
where in the Gulag. How can the United 
States help bring about an end to this injus- 
tice? 

The President. | completely agree that 
the United States most important role in 
the world is based on our commitment to 
peace and individual freedom. We firmly 
believe that world peace and stability can 
be achieved only when governments are re- 
sponsive to the aspirations of their peoples, 
including recognition of their human rights 
as outlined, for example, in the Charter of 
the United Nations and in the Helsinki 
Final Act. The United States, as well as 
other Western countries, must continually 
keep world public attention focused on 
Soviet human rights policies. That is why 
we and our allies continue to insist on a 
strong human rights provision in the final 
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document at the Madrid CSCE conference. 
In addition, our governments can and do 
work quietly on individual cases, securing 
better treatment for certain citizens from 
the Soviet and other governments. 

Q. In an interview with Moscow’s Litera- 
turnja Gazeta Mr. Egon Bahr, the national 
security adviser to Jochen Vogel, claimed 
that “Leonid Brezhnev had been filled with 
a burning desire to secure world peace.” 
Do you share this assessment of the former 
Soviet leader’s quest for peace? 

The President. With all the terrible dan- 
gers which threaten today’s world, it is hard 
to imagine how any national leader would 
not be committed to the search for peace. 
We hear much talk about such a commit- 
ment, but we need deeds, not words. Sad 
experience shows that Soviet leaders too 
seldom translate their words into actions. A 
true Soviet agenda for peace would include 
withdrawal of their invading troops and 
KGB forces from Afghanistan, easing of 
pressure on Poland and its citizens, a halt of 
aid to international terrorists, and ending 
the use and supply of their nightmarish 
chemical and biological weapons. Actions of 
this type would find a ready response from 
my administration and would begin a new 
and better era of East-West relationships. 

But while we are on the subject of com- 
mitment to peace, I would like to review 
quickly the peace initiatives of my govern- 
ment around the world, in addition to our 
efforts for significant arms reductions. In 
the Middle East, we were instrumental in 
ending the fighting in Lebanon and evacu- 
ating the PLO forces. We are working now 
to achieve the withdrawal of all foreign 
forces from that embattled country. In 
Africa, we have achieved, in consultation 
and cooperation with our allies, major prog- 
ress towards an agreement to bring free- 
dom to the people of Namibia, and long- 
term security, freedom, and development 
to southern Africa. In Latin America, we 
are working with the democracies to lift 
their burden of poverty and encourage the 
social development so necessary for prog- 
ress and stability. And also, in the area of 
nuclear nonproliferation, we are working to 
halt the spread of equipment and technol- 
ogy which could be used to manufacture 
weapons, while still responding as a reliable 


supplier to those countries with legitimate 
energy needs. 

All of these approaches and policies re- 
flect my overriding goal as President—to do 
everything I can to help advance the cause 
of peace. We will be second to none in that 
quest—and we welcome others in that no- 
blest of goals. 

Q. Do you believe that Western Europe— 
with the exception of Great Britain—could 
soon be of minor importance to the United 
States? By the end of this century Western 
Europe would become as dependent on the 
Soviet Union as Finland is today. This 
would come about as a result of sweeping 
socialist policies, too much economic and 
financial aid for Eastern European coun- 
tries, and not enough willingness to defend 
their own. What are your views on that 
thesis? 

The President. In my meetings with Eu- 
ropean leaders over the past 2 years, I have 
been struck by the dramatic contrast be- 
tween such a thesis and reality. I have 
found deep common dedication to NATO 
and the unanimous acceptance of our 
shared responsibility for a strong defense in 
the interest of a stable and secure peace. 

The Atlantic relationship is strong be- 
cause the fundamental principles which 
unite us endure. Our democracies are 
linked in history, culture, values, and inter- 
ests. The original reason for NATO—the 
Soviet threat to Western European political 
and security independence—persists and 
will continue to be the central foreign 
policy challenge facing us. We continue to 
believe that Western European and Ameri- 
can security are indivisible and that NATO 
remains the safest, most effective, and least 
costly way to meet the Soviet threat. 

There will, of course, continue to be dif- 
ferences in approach among us in reaching 
our shared goals. Our nations cannot be in- 
sulated frorfi the heat and light generated 
by the democratic process. It is precisely 
our democratic values and purposes which 
give our alliance relevance and enduring 
strength. Our differences concern how best 
to shape our relationship, not whether it 
should exist. 

I can assure you that the Atlantic rela- 
tionship remains central to American for- 
eign policy. I underscored the constancy of 
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this commitment at the Bonn summit last 
June when I stated: “. . . There is an in- 
separable link between the security of all 
and the security of each. ... I want to 
reaffirm in unmistakable terms adherence 
to this principle .. . that a healthy, vig- 


orous, and effective alliance remains the 
foundation of American foreign policy. 


Q. What is the basic philosophy of your 
disarmament policy? 

The President. We believe that arms must 
not only be controlled, they must be signifi- 
cantly reduced if we are to secure life and 
liberty. Since the concept of deterrence has 
kept the peace longer than any other, we 
believe there must be a stable balance, both 
conventional and nuclear, so that aggressors 
will never be tempted and war will never 
occur. 

In November 1981, I outlined America’s 
goals for arms control and listed the princi- 
ples behind all our arms control negotia- 
tions. 

The first principle is that reductions 
should be substantial and militarily signifi- 
cant. We must make a break with the ap- 
proach in past negotiations, which did noth- 
ing but ratify ever higher levels of arms on 
both sides. At the strategic nuclear level we 
have made a proposal to cut ballistic mis- 
siles by about half from current U.S. levels, 
and warheads by roughly a third. At the 
intermediate-range nuclear level, our goal is 
the complete elimination of the most desta- 
bilizing systems of land-based, longer range 
missiles. What a contribution to world secu- 
rity that would be: to banish an entire class 
of threatening nuclear weapons from the 
face of the Earth! For conventional forces 
in Europe, we along with our allies are of- 
fering to make reductions to 700,000 
ground forces and 900,000 ground and air 
forces combined. 

The second principle is equal ceilings for 
similar types of forces. We believe that sta- 
bility can best be assured by this even bal- 
ance. We do not believe that the Soviet 
Union is entitled to have an arsenal as large 
as the total of the rest of the world. 

The third principle is effective verifica- 
tion. In view of Soviet violations of existing 
treaties, including those banning chemical 
and biological weapons, we must have con- 
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fidence that an agreement we sign to limit 
weapons will be observed by both sides. 

Central to my arms reduction philosophy 
has been close consultation with our allies. 
Through NATO organizations such as the 
Special Consultative Group, through multi- 
lateral and bilateral meetings, we have dis- 
cussed fully our approaches to the major 
negotiations with the Soviet Union, and the 
U.S. positions in INF and START negotia- 
tions have the full support of the alliance. I 
doubt if there’ve ever been closer consulta- 
tions in the alliance than those we’ve had 
on the INF talks. 

The arms reduction program which 
we've initiated contains the most compre- 
hensive set of proposals put forward by any 
American Government. We are committed 
to successful negotiations, and we believe 
there is a basis for agreement if the Soviets 
show equal seriousness. 

Q. In addition to the zero-option, as an 
interim solution you recently suggested, 
under pressure from the European allies, to 
break the impasse at the Geneva Confer- 
ence. How many SS-20 missiles would the 
Soviets now have to withdraw in order for 
the U.S. not to station the Pershing IIP 

The President. No pressure from the 
allies was involved on the development of 
our most recent proposal in Geneva. 
Rather, it resulted from our intensive and 
ongoing consultative process. In my speech 
of March 13, I proposed an interim solution 
on INF to the Soviet Union which calls for 
the reduction of planned U.S. deployments 
of Pershing II and cruise missiles and actual 
Soviet SS-20 deployments to equal levels of 
warheads on a global basis. We did not pro- 
pose a specific figure, because we are main- 
taining maximum flexibility in reaching an 
agreement at equitable and_ verifiable 
levels. The ball is now in the Soviet court. 
We still believe the elimination of the 
entire class of longer range and land-based 
INF missiles to be the best solution, and it is 
a goal toward which we hope to negotiate 
an accord following agreement on an inter- 
im solution. 

Q. You recently talked about your ideas 
to secure world peace through unconven- 
tional weapons. Could you be more specif- 
ic? Critics fear that you would move the 
battlefield from Earth into space. 
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The President. When | discussed a strate- 
gic defense initiative in my speech of 
March 23, I noted that for the last several 
decades, U.S. nuclear deterrence policy has 
relied heavily, almost exclusively, upon the 
deterrent provided by our offensive nuclear 
forces. This concept of deterrence is based 
on the premise that neither side would ini- 
tiate an attack because of the catastrophic 
consequences; the costs of such an attack 
would far outweigh any possible gains. This 
concept has led to the development of of- 
fensive ballistic missile forces by both the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union. I envision a day 
when we decrease our reliance on offense 
and recognize the potential contribution of 
an effective defense. Strategic missiles are 
the most destabilizing form of nuclear 
weaponry. Measures to protect ourselves, 
our families, and our countries from their 
devastation should add incentives for arms 
control and provide great relief from fear. 

Certainly there are drawbacks and poten- 
tial obstacles to this new concept. But the 
specter of nuclear holocaust and both of us 
pointing a cocked gun at the other is unac- 
ceptable. Research into defensive systems 
could free our populations from serving as 
hostages underwriting the peace. So, I de- 
cided to direct a major review of technol- 
ogies and other areas related to defensive 
systems in order to assess how our security 
and that of our allies can rely on this ap- 
proach. 

We are not proposing a specific weapon 
system, but have begun basic research that 
could lead to development by the turn of 
the century. It is too early now to identify 
specific systems. We will abide by all exist- 
ing treaties as we do this research and will 
consult closely in the alliance. Once devel- 
oped, we hope that defense against ballistic 
missiles would be fully integrated into the 
arms control process. 

And, no, we are not taking the arms race 
into space. The Soviets have the only oper- 
ating antisatellite weapon. They rejected 
our proposals in 1979 to abolish all such 
weapons, and they are continuing a massive 
research program for space-based weapons. 
Sadly, again, their words—recently reiterat- 
ed—about peaceful uses of space are belied 
by their deeds. 

Q. Do you think a nuclear war limited to 
Europe is a possibility? 


The President. Let me, first of all, empha- 
size that our policy is aimed at preventing 
conflict and settling differences peacefully. 
We and our allies will not use any of our 
weapons, except in response to aggression. 

I don’t believe a limited nuclear war is 
possible. Throughout the postwar years, the 
U.S. has made clear that U.S. strategic 
forces are coupled to the defense of West- 
ern Europe. In 1979 NATO reinforced that 
link with its dual-track decision to deploy 
longer range INF missiles in five basing 
countries in NATO Europe unless an arms 
agreement with the Soviet Union made de- 
ployment unnecessary. The deployment of 
Pershing II and ground-launched cruise 
missiles will provide an unbroken spectrum 
of deterrence of potential Soviet aggres- 
sion—from conventional forces to strategic 
nuclear systems in the United States. Strik- 
ing confirmation of how U.S. forces are cou- 
pled to the defense of Western Europe was 
provided by none other than Soviet De- 
fense Minister Dimitriy Ustinov on April 6 
in East Germany: “If Washington is calcu- 
lating that we will retaliate to the use of 
Pershings and cruise missiles only against 
targets in West Europe, it is profoundly de- 
luded. Retribution will inevitably follow 
against the United States itself, too.” 

Like all of NATO’s weapons, the ground- 
launched cruise missiles and Pershing II’s 
were developed not to be fired, but to 
deter war. If we maintain a balance of 
force, there will be no aggression, and 
NATO will successfully keep the peace for 
another four decades. 

Q. Your economic policies have come 
under attack from Europe’s social demo- 
cractic governments. Recovery is now un- 
derway in the United States and West Ger- 
many. Is the worst of the slump over, or is 
there still a danger that mounting national 
debts by Latin American and Eastern Euro- 
pean countries will throw us into a world 
economic crisis? 

The President. The positive figures for 
U.S. GNP growth in the first quarter and a 
plateful of other bright economic signals in- 
dicate that the worst of the slump is behind 
us. Inflation is still under control and inter- 
est rates continue to fall. 

The recovery now underway in several 
major countries is the key to easing the fi- 
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nancial pressure on many developing coun- 
tries in Latin America and elsewhere. If we 
keep our markets open and resume a high 
level of international trade, then interna- 
tional debts can be serviced. We are 
strengthening the resources of key interna- 
tional institutions such as the International 
Monetary Fund. So, while we are still not 
out of the woods, I am increasingly optimis- 
tic about the future of the world economy. 

In a few weeks Chancellor Kohl and I 
will join our counterparts from other indus- 
trialized countries at the Williamsburg Eco- 
nomic Summit and compare notes on the 
brightening of the world economic picture 
since our last summit in Versailles—and 
consider how we can work more closely to- 
gether to sustain the recovery. 

Q. With the invention of the steam 
engine, many people feared for their jobs. 
Today the electronic revolution has already 
replaced jobs once performed by people. 
What needs to be done to turn this trend 
into a positive development? 

The President. Unfortunately some of the 
unemployment which is due to structural 
changes within our economies will not be 
eliminated with the economic recovery 
which has begun in both Germany and the 
United States. Some people who lost their 
jobs will never regain the positions they lost 
because of technological change; the jobs of 
the future will increasingly lie in high-tech- 
nology and service industries and training 
for those types of positions is essential. 

We industrial nations must never turn 
our back on our basic industries—we will 
always need them. But neither must we at- 
tempt to prop up industries employing out- 
moded means of production. We must en- 
courage our firms to retool and our workers 
to retrain. And we should allow market in- 
centives to encourage the flow of re- 
sources—labor and capital—into modern 
methods of production and new industries. 
Here in the United States, the tax laws of 
1981 and 1982 contain important provisions 
which encourage investment in new ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

Clearly, if our workers are to find jobs in 
this new age of technology, they must begin 
now to learn the skills that will be needed. 
We have recently begun a publicly funded 
job training program here, but the bulk of 
the retraining must be done by the private 
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sector. After all, the individual firms in the 
private economy know far better than do 
we in government exactly which skills they 
will need in the future. By matching the 
skills of our people to the demands of the 
labor we will turn the electronic revolution 
to our advantage. Our people will then 
enjoy the increase in real quality of the life 
that will be possible through modern, effi- 
cient technology on our farms, in our fac- 
tories, and in our offices. 

Q. One more question, Mr. President: Do 
you have any special message for the 
German people? 

The President. The peoples of the United 
States and the Federal Republic are bound 
together through their shared values, be- 
liefs, and interests. Together we will face 
many challenges in the coming years. I am 
confident that we will meet those chal- 
lenges successfully because of our deep 
commitment to Western values, our belief 
in democracy, and our faith in God. We are 
dedicated to the peaceful competition of 
ideas and individual and national freedom. 
The Federal Republic and the United States 
are firmly devoted to the cause of peace, 
and we will maintain the defensive forces 
necessary to ensure our security. At the 
same time, we will be untiring in our efforts 
to reduce the threat of war through negoti- 
ations in Geneva, in Vienna, in Madrid, and 
wherever the possibility of progress toward 
a more secure future exists. The United 
States has made proposals, endorsed by our 
allies and supported by the peoples of the 
Western democracies, to drastically reduce 
the warheads on strategic ballistic missiles, 
to eliminate an entire category of nuclear 
weapons, to ban chemical weapons, reduce 
to equal levels of military personnel for the 
Warsaw Pact and NATO in Central Europe, 
and halt the destabilizing spread of nuclear 
weapons to new countries and volatile re- 
gions of the world. I hope the Soviet Union 
will join with the German and American 
people in our mutual efforts to build a ca- 
thedral of peace as the people of Cologne 
built theirs—with the deepest commitment 
and dedication. As I said to your Bundestag 
last June, “if we construct the peace prop- 
erly, it will endure as long as the spires of 
Cologne”. 
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Q. They say the burden of his office 
makes the President the loneliest man in 
the world. Do you feel lonely? 

The President. How could I feel lonely 
with so many people giving me advice? But 
I know what you’re asking and the question 
is yes and no. Yes, to the extent that I know 
the responsibility for so many critical things 
is based on my decisions. It is sometimes 
staggering for a President to think that his 
decisions will affect 230 million people in 
the United States and billions around the 
world. But, at the same time, I'll give you a 
no answer for several reasons. First, a faith 
which gives me a sense of strength and also 
a sense of continuity with others who have 
held this office through even more critical 
times, President Lincoln for example. 
Second, Nancy shares with me my life; she 
is my partner in this life, and she is always 
there. And third, well, I wish you could 
read the letters I get from people sending 
me their prayers. They pray for my well- 
being, and I can’t tell you what a warm 
feeling that is. 

Q. What has been your biggest disap- 
pointment during your Presidency? And 
what was your happiest experience? 

The President. Most disappointing, well, 
let me tell you my saddest experience, be- 
cause it is so fresh in my mind. Nancy and I 
went out last week to Andrews Air Force 
Base to meet the bodies of those Americans 
who were killed in the blast in Beirut. 
There was a ceremony in a hangar with the 
flag draped coffins. I gave some remarks 
which were very difficult to get through, 
because they told exactly what these people 
meant to the country. And sitting in front 
of me were the families, and it was obvious 
what these dead Americans meant to them. 
Nancy and | walked up and down several 
rows of family members expressing our 
sorrow as best we could and trying to be of 
some comfort in letting them know the 
Nation appreciated their loved ones sacri- 
fice. But there was such an overwhelming 
sense of loss that tears were the only re- 
lease. 

Now, as for the happiest experience, 
that’s tough, because we have been very 
happy here. Right at the beginning of the 
administration it was a very happy time 
welcoming home the hostages from Iran. Of 
course, there were some of our economic 


victories on Capitol Hill and the fact that 
the economy is finally starting to move. 
Those were exhilarating days when the 
space shuttles made their beautiful landings 
out in the desert. My visit to your country 
last year was a most satisfying experience. I 
suppose I could go on and on with happy 
memories, and you wouldn’t have any room 
to put my answers to the other questions. 

Q. What is your personal secret for keep- 
ing so youthful, dynamic, and full of 
energy? 

The President. I'm often accused of being 
an optimist, but I think that really helps. It 
helps you over a lot of things. I don’t be- 
lieve it’s a secret that having the warmth of 
a loving woman like Nancy also makes life 
worthwhile and enjoyable. As for full of 
energy, I have a gym right here in the 
White House for working out. I’ve added an 
inch and a half to my chest in the process. 
So, being active is very important. And, I’ve 
said this before, but there’s nothing better 
for the insides of a man than the outsides of 
a horse. Here in Washington and at Camp 
David I ride as often as I can a handsome 
Hanoverian. I just think the positives of life 
add up if you let them. 

Q. In November of last year Austria gave 
you a “live” present: a Lippizaner horse. 
Considering your busy schedule and many 
obligations, have you ever been able at all 
to enjoy Amadeus? 

The President. The copy of your maga- 
zine which you shared with me brought 
back memories of that marvelous presenta- 
tion of the Lippizaners on the South Lawn 
last fall. So far, the laws requiring Amadeus 
to be quarantined haven’t allowed me the 
opportunity to ride that magnificent horse, 
but I hope to do so soon. 


Note: As printed above, the item, which was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 10, follows the press release. 


President’s Committee on the Arts and 
the Humanities 





Appointment of Frank Stanton as a 
Member. May 10, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Frank Stanton to be a 
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member of the President’s Committee on 
the Arts and the Humanities. He would suc- 
ceed Nancy Hanks. 

Dr. Stanton is former chairman of CBS. 
He was former chairman of the Business 
Committee for the Arts, fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts & Sciences, di- 
rector of Lincoln Center, and director of 
Lincoln Center Performing Arts. In addi- 
tion he has served on many corporate 
boards, including Atlantic Richfield, Pan 
American, American Electric Power, and 
New York Life Insurance. He served as 
chairman of the Red Cross and of the 
Center for Advanced Study in Behavioral 
Sciences. 

He is married and resides in New York 
City. He was born March 20, 1908, in Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 


President’s Commission on White 
House Fellowships 





Appointment of Two Members. 
May 10, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Commission 
on White House Fellowships. These are ini- 
tial appointments. 


Marilyn S. Lewis served two terms in the Penn- 
sylvania House of Representatives. She was first 
elected in 1978 and served as a member of the 
legislature until 1982. Previously she was a Re- 
publican committeewoman for Montgomery 
County, Pa. She is active in the community, 
serving as a board or committee member of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Association, the 
Heart Association of Southeastern Pennsylva- 
nia, the North Penn United Fund, and the 
Philadelphia Zoo. She attended the University 
of Miami and Harcum Junior College. She is 
married to the former Transportation Secretary 
Drew Lewis. They have three children and 
reside in New York City. Mrs. Lewis was born 
July 19, 1931, in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Richard E. Kinser is managing partner of Gould 
& McCoy, Inc., a national executive search 
consulting firm in New York City. He recently 
served in the White House as Deputy Director 
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of Presidential Personnel. Previously he was 
senior vice president and director of William 
H. Clark Associates, Inc., in 1979-1982; partner 
in Foster & Associates, Inc., in 1977-1979; and 
vice president of Booz, Allen & Hamilton, Inc., 
in 1965-1977. Mr. Kinser graduated from Stan- 
ford University (A.B., 1958). He is married, has 
two children, and resides in New York, N.Y. He 
was born May 14, 1936, in Los Angeles, Calif. 


President’s National Security 
Telecommunications Advisory 
Committee 





Appointment of Two Members. 


May 10, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s National Se- 
curity Telecommunications Advisory Com- 
mittee: 


M. Kenneth Oshman is president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Rolm Corp. in Santa 
Clara, Calif. He is married, has two children, 
and resides in Palo Alto, Calif. He was born 
July 9, 1940, in Kansas City, Mo. 

Charles Edward Robinson is president and chief 
operating officer of Pacific Telecom, Inc., in 
Vancouver, Wash. He resides in Palmer, 
Alaska. He was born December 3, 1933, in 
Salem, Ark. 


International Trade 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session During a U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce Teleconference. May 10, 1983 





The President. Well, thank you, Mac Bal- 
drige. I know how difficult it is to say “au 
revoir” to that beautiful city. But I wish you 
a safe journey home. And we look forward 
to seeing you soon. 

May I also say “thank you” to some very 
special friends: President Dick Lesher and 
his dynamic U.S. Chamber. Today’s pro- 
gram is a perfect example of what the 
Chamber provides so well—business leader- 
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ship to help push America forward toward 
new growth and more opportunity. 

As you know, this is Small Business Week. 
I’m glad to be at the Chamber where so 
many small firms have become members 
and are working to keep America great by 
helping us to preserve our system of free 
enterprise. 

I understand many thousands of small 
business people in some 42 sites will be 
watching this broadcast. Well, that’s good 
news, because no group is more important 
to America’s economic well-being than 
small business. No group does more to 
create human progress and receives less 
recognition than you, the risktakers of 
America. 

We're asking you to address the great 
challenge of trade with your vision, cour- 
age, and leadership. I’m convinced the 
United States can begin the first leg of a 
new voyage into the future, a future in 
which commerce will be king. The eagle 
will soar, and America will be the mightiest 
trading nation on Earth. 

Every citizen has a role and stake in help- 
ing the United States meet her trade chal- 
lenge in the eighties. And the potential for 
growth is enormous—a nearly $2 trillion 
market abroad, a chance to create hundreds 
of thousands of jobs, more income security 
for our people, and greater security for our 
freedom and democracy. Ninety percent of 
American manufacturers do not export at 
all. We believe tens of thousands of them 
could. And many of these are small and 
medium-sized firms like yours. 

We're trying to meet the trade challenge 
in several ways. First, we’re taking long 
overdue steps to get this economy back on 
a sound footing. We’re encouraging lasting, 
noninflationary growth through economic 
reforms based on time-tested principles, 
spending restraint, and sound monetary 
policy to bring down inflation and interest 
rates; less regulatory interference to stimu- 
late greater competition and growth of en- 
terprise and employment through tax in- 
centives to encourage work, thrift, invest- 
ment, and productivity. 

I believe our economic program is deli- 
vering a recovery, and without returning us 
to the misery we inherited in 1980— 
double-digit inflation and 21%-percent in- 
terest rates. Each month brings fresh evi- 


dence that the recovery is building and that 
we can look forward to more growth, more 
jobs, and more opportunities. 

America is on a new road now, and it’s a 
far better road than before. I’m digging in 
my heels against those who would put us 
back on a dead-end path of raising taxes for 
bigger and bigger government. We cannot 
make America stronger by making the 
small businesses [business men]! and 
women of America weaker. 

Entrepreneurs and working people must 
not be burdened with new tax increases. 
The Congress must work with us to control 
the growth of spending. I will also oppose 
the quick fix of trade protectionism, be- 
cause we saw the nightmare that helped 
create in the 1930's. 

We and our trading partners are in the 
same boat. If one partner shoots a hole in 
the boat, it makes no sense for the other 
partner to shoot another hole in the boat. 
That’s not getting tough. It’s getting wet. 
And eventually it means sinking the boat 
that’s headed for greater growth and pros- 
perity. 

The same holds true for dead-end policies 
like the local content rule—legislation that 
would force those who sell cars in the 
United States, including domestic manufac- 
turers, to build their cars with a rising share 
of U.S. labor and parts. As the Congressional 
Budget Office pointed out, this would de- 
stroy more jobs than it would create. It 
would add significantly to the cost of new 
cars and these costs of protecting one group 
of workers would be passed on to another 
group down the line whose jobs would then 
be jeopardized. It would violate our inter- 
national commitment to the GATT. 

Protectionism only opens the door to re- 
taliation. We would buy less from our part- 
ners, they would buy less from us. The 
world economic pie would shrink and politi- 
cal tensions would multiply. The local con- 
tent rule is a cruel hoax. We propose a posi- 
tive approach. We want to enhance the 
ability of U.S. producers and workers to 
compete on a fair and equitable basis in the 
world marketplace. 

We're very enthusiastic about landmark 
legislation I signed last year—the Export 
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Trading Company Act. The idea is team- 
work and is designed to encourage joint ef- 
forts by manufacturers, export management 
companies, banks, freight forwarders, and 
others to enter foreign markets. 

Mac Baldrige’s team has been holding 
seminars across the country to promote 
export trading companies. They’re helping 
businesspeople learn how to use the legisla- 
tion to expand our markets, become export- 
ers, or to sell to export trading firms who 
can do it for them. This will mean more 
exports, higher growth, lower deficits, and a 
surge in jobs and opportunities. 

We want Uncle Sam to be your partner, 
not your foe. So, we’re also moving on 
many other fronts. We’ve eased taxation of 
foreign-earned income, introduced a tax 
credit for research and development, and 
eliminated export controls on low technol- 
ogy items that don’t threaten our national 
security. 

We're working to reform the Foreign 
Corrupt Practices Act so we can remove 
barriers to legitimate business transactions, 
and we’re moving much more aggressively 
to promote American products. 

I have endorsed plans to reorganize the 
executive branch trade functions with a 
single, Cabinet-level Department of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry. This way, U.S. 
business and the world will know we speak 
with one voice in both negotiations and im- 
plementation of trade policy. 

In 2 weeks we'll host the annual econom- 
ic summit of the major industrial countries 
in Williamsburg, Virginia. The leaders of 
the great democracies will have an opportu- 
nity to discuss issues of domestic and inter- 
national economic policy and reflect on 
their collective responsibilities to free peo- 
ples throughout the world. I can assure you 
that expanding international trade will be a 
priority topic. The United States will carry 
the banner of free trade and open markets. 
You could help us greatly if you would let 
the Congress know you stand behind us. 

And now I think I’ve gone on enough, so 
I'll be more than happy to answer your 
questions. 

Ms. Comer. Thank you, Mr. President. 
We now go to our first caller. We’re on the 
line from Detroit. Please go ahead with 
your question. 
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Q. This is Joseph G. Conway. I am vice- 
chairman of the National Bank of Detroit. 
Mr. President, the recession has certainly 
increased the calls for economic protection- 
ism. We in Detroit are particularly con- 
scious of the local content legislation which 
you mentioned. Quotas on Japanese cars 
and European steel and the recent tariff 
decision on imported motorcycles would 
seem to contradict your administration’s 
commitment to free trade. Would you com- 
ment, please? 

The President. Yes, Mr. Conway, I'd be 
very happy to. I think there could be a 
perception of just what you suggested 
there. However, everything we’ve done is 
within existing laws. 

The quotas on Japanese automobiles are 
voluntary quotas. They, themselves, adopt- 
ed them and without us requesting such a 
thing. They were very conscious of the 
tendency toward protectionism in our Con- 
gress, and so the Japanese—well, much 
more than a year ago—themselves imposed 
those quotas. 

With regard to steel, there again within 
existing laws, we have been negotiating 
with our trading partners in the world be- 
cause some of them were dumping. And 
that single word, “dumping,” means they 
were invading our market and selling at 
lower than production cost by government 
subsidies being provided to the producers 
of steel in those countries. And our law pro- 
vides that when that takes place, we can 
fight back. And that we’ve been doing. And 
I think we’ve had a better relationship es- 
tablished with some of our trading partners 
as a result. 

With regard to the motorcycle incident, 
that is a single thing that has come up with 
regard to one type of motorcycle. And 
again, under existing laws, we can tempo- 
rarily offer a protection to enable an Ameri- 
can company to readjust in order to meet 
the foreign competition. And that’s what 
we have done with regard to the motorcy- 
cle uction. This is a temporary thing under 
existing law. 

But I agree with you, that protection- 
ism—and as I said in my remarks—that’s a 
one-way—or a two-way street I should say, 
and you can’t practice that without having 
retaliation. And so we are dedicated to any- 
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thing that will increase free trade. And I’m 
sure that this will be one of the items that 
will be discussed at the summit conference 
in Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Ms. Comer. Thank you, Mr. President. 

We move down from Detroit, Michigan, 
down to Albuquerque, New Mexico. Please 
go ahead with your question. 

Q. Mr. President, I am Roy Bidwell, presi- 
dent of the Albuquerque Chamber and 
president of Rio Grande Title Company. 
There are great opportunities in overseas 
markets for our small business exporters, es- 
pecially those in the high technology com- 
panies. However, they seem to be the hard- 
est hit by the various government regula- 
tions that act as a disincentive to exporting. 
What proposals do you have, sir, for making 
small business more competitive in the 
world market? 

The President. Well, for one thing, we are 
very well aware of the problem of overreg- 
ulation by the Federal Government. And 
we've had a task force under the Vice 
President working on that ever since we’ve 
been here. Many regulations have been 
changed. But we have now identified 20 
specific regulations that are, according to 
small business in America, the most—well, 
they hinder small business the most, inter- 
fere the most. And we’re going to work on 
those 20 regulations. 

We have done other things that I men- 
tioned, however. We've obtained some 
waivers on the antitrust laws to enable 
small businesses to work through—well, to 
sell directly themselves or to work through 
export trading companies. That’s what the 
legislation was all about, so that groups of 
businesses could come in together and 
through an export trading company do busi- 
ness abroad. 

We're doing other things that—well, we 
hope that under our economic program 
that we have helped small business with 
regard to taxing policies, investment poli- 
cies. And we’re going to continue along that 
line. 

As a matter of fact, I will be making some 
awards tomorrow in the Rose Garden to 
some people in small business for their 
achievements. And, as you know, this is 
Small Business Week. 


Ms. Comer. Mr. President, let’s move 
south to Mobile, Alabama. Please go ahead. 
You’re on the line. 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Robert M. 
Hope. I am president of the Mobile Area 
Chamber of Commerce and director of the 
Port of Mobile. Mr. President, statistics indi- 
cate that our main overseas competitors 
invest at double our per capita rate in new 
plants and equipment. In your opinion, how 
should the United States Government 
create tax conditions which will encourage 
investment over consumption in order to 
help expand the U.S. export market? 

The President. Well, I think our economic 
program, Mr. Hope—and, you know, it’s an 
awful temptation right now for me to start 
calling you Bob. But the—our economic 
program and our tax program recognize the 
fact that about 80 percent of small business 
pays in the personal income tax, not in the 
corporate tax. And as of July Ist, there will 
be a full 25-percent cut, as you know, in 
that tax. And I have—and am resisting 
every suggestion here in Washington that 
that final 10 percent on July Ist should be 
delayed or in some way interfered with. I 
will veto any attempt to take that tax cut 
away from the people. That is one thing. 

There are other features of the overall tax 
program that we adopted in 1981 that are 
directed toward breaks for business and op- 
portunities for them to accumulate the capi- 
tal needed. I think it has been the taxing 
policy plus inflation in our country over a 
number of years that has made it difficult 
for American business to modernize, to 
bring plant and equipment up to date, and 
thus keep pace with our overseas competi- 
tors. We continue to seek new ways in the 
taxing structure. We’ve done things with 
regard to the inheritance tax for the protec- 
tion of family businesses and so forth. We’re 
going to continue with that. We’re going to 
continue with looking at the regulations 
that we can change to make it more possi- 
ble. 

We have also in taxing, that I think 
should be of help to anyone doing exporting 
overseas, made some changes with regard 
to the inducements that you can offer for 
Americans who have to serve at least 11 out 
of 12 months of the year as employees of 
yours overseas. The tax exemption now is 
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up to 75,000, and it is phased so that by 
1986 that exemption will be $95,000, which 
I think will be an incentive for direct work 
by your own employees in the overseas 
markets. 

The other thing that we’ve done with our 
economic plan is the matter of inflation, 
which has been so penalizing to so many of 
you and the high interest rates. They’ve 
come down from 21% to 10%, and I have a 
hunch they’re going to come a little lower 
in the near future. 

As to inflation—and that’s what’s brought 
about the change in interest rates—it was 
double-digit, 12.4 when we started. For the 
last 6 months inflation in our country has 
been running at less then one-half of 1 per- 
cent, and we’re going to keep battling on 
that front. 

Ms. Comer. Mr. President, your next 
from Cleveland, Ohio. 


question comes 
Please go ahead. 

Q. Good morning, Mr. President. I’m Ste- 
phen Wall, president of the Cleveland 
World Trade Association. Mr. President, my 
question concerns export finance. Capital 
goods represent some of our most impor- 


tant exports to lesser developed countries, 
many of whom have significant credit 
needs. The U.S. Export-Import Bank is 
often crucial to these export efforts. What 
Eximbank programs will be expanded to 
make sure that U.S. exporters can offer for- 
eign buyers to the credit that they need? 

The President. Well, right at the moment, 
the Exim—Export Bank has funding availa- 
ble, because the world recession has re- 
duced the demand from so many of the 
developing countries. But in addition to 
about $3.8 billion that is on hand for direct 
loans, I have asked for 1984, 10 billion addi- 
tional dollars in guarantees and insurance to 
help in this. And I have expressed a willing- 
ness to the Congress to augment or add 
additional—almost $3 billion to that bank. 
So, I think that the funds are there and 
that, yes, they can be used for this very 
purpose—to offer credit and to enable our 
customers to buy. 

Ms. Comer. Mr. President, do you have 
time for one more question? 

The President. All right. 

Ms. Comer. Let’s go to New York City for 
your next question. Please go ahead. 
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Q. Mr. President, I’m Wayne Anderson, 
vice president, governmental relations, Na- 
bisco Brands, Incorporated. Mr. President, 
for a number of years, we’ve seen proposals 
advanced that would create a single depart- 
ment of international trade, one that would 
pull together all of the internationai trade 
responsibilities of the various Federal agen- 
cies. Could you tell us why you have decid- 
ed to support this proposal? 

The President. Well, because foreign 
trade is so important. Ten percent of our 
whole gross national product is foreign 
trade. A billion dollars of export can add 
25,000 jobs and play a factor in solving the 
unemployment problem. 

And we have found, and I have found 
here, in our Cabinet meetings and all, that 
policy is actually distributed among a 
number of different agencies in our Gov- 
ernment and legitimately so. They have a 
stake in it—the Department of Agriculture, 
with regard to foreign trade, Defense De- 
partment, and national security, and things 
of this kind. 

And we have just decided that, with this 
great importance to business and industry 
in America, that it makes sense to have a 
single government agency where policy for 
foreign trade is concentrated and our trad- 
ing partners in the world know that there is 
one agency in government that can provide 
the answers to any questions that they 
might have or that our export businesses 
might have. 

So, Mr. Anderson, we think that it just 
makes good, common sense to finally, once 
and for all, bring under one roof this whole 
matter of policy in foreign trade. 

Ms. Comer. Thank you, Mr. President. As 
the Nation’s number one advocate for U.S. 
exports, you set the can-do theme that we 
intended for this conference. Thank you for 
joining us. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. It’s been a great pleasure to be here. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:38 a.m. 
from the Washington, D.C., studios of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
The international satellite teleconference, 
which also included remarks by Secretary 
of Commerce Malcolm Baldrige from Paris, 
France, was hosied by Meryl Comer and 
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broadcast over the American Business Net- 
work. 


United States Imports of Sugar From 
Central America 





Announcement of Revised Quotas on 
Imports From Nicaragua, Honduras, Costa 
Rica, and El Salvador. May 10, 1983 





The President today announced changes 
in the administration of the quota on US. 
imports of sugar for four Central American 
countries. The quota for Nicaragua will be 
reduced to 6,000 short tons (ST), and this 
reduction will be reallocated to three neigh- 
boring countries: Honduras, Costa Rica, and 
El Salvador. This action will become effec- 
tive in fiscal year 1984 (which begins Octo- 
ber 1, 1983). 

The President is taking this action be- 
cause of the extraordinary situation in Cen- 
tral America and its implications for the 
United States, and the region as a whole, 
including Honduras, Costa Rica, and El Sal- 
vador. These three countries are experienc- 
ing enormous problems, caused in consider- 
able part by Nicaraguan-supported subver- 
sion and extremist violence. The additional 
quota for these three countries represents a 
total of roughly $14 million in foreign ex- 
change per year. This occurs because the 
U.S. internal price (21-22 cents/Ib.) in 
recent weeks is far higher than in most 
other markets of the world (6-7 cents/Ib.). 
The transfer of the Nicaraguan quota will 
significantly benefit the recipient countries. 

By denying to Nicaragua a foreign ex- 
change benefit resulting from the high U.S. 
sugar price, we hope to reduce the re- 
sources available to that country for financ- 
ing its military buildup and its support for 
subversion and extremist violence in the 
region. 

This is a signal of the United States seri- 
ousness with regard to the economic and 
political stability of its neighbors in the 
hemisphere which is integrally related to 
the security of the region and the United 
States. The United States will continue to 
respond to developments in that region. 


The sugar quota decision does not affect 
our continued willingness to talk with the 
Nicaraguans about regional issues. We are 
ready to maintain as positive a relationship 
with Nicaragua as warranted by Nicaraguan 
actions. 

Nicaragua’s present quota is 58,800 ST, 
while that for Honduras is 28,000 ST; for 
Costa Rica 42,000 ST; and for El Salvador 
72,800 ST. 

The transfer from the Nicaraguan quota 
will be allocated to the countries as follows: 
Honduras, 52 percent; Costa Rica, 30 per- 
cent; and El Salvador, 18 percent. This allo- 
cation is based on a comparison of actual 
recent shipments (1979-81) to the United 
States from these countries and their 
present quotas (which are derived from 
shipment shares from 1975 to 1981). Conse- 
quently, the country which has had the fas- 
test growth of its sugar industry and exports 
since 1975, Honduras, will receive the larg- 
est share of the transferred quota. 

This is not a fundamental change in the 
overall sugar program. The quotas of all 
countries other than the four specified 
above are unchanged and continue to be 
based on the formula announced in May 
1982, when the quota program was initiat- 
ed. 


Flag Day and National Flag Week, 
1983 





Proclamation 5059. May 10, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Two hundred eight years ago, the first 
distinctive American flags were flown over 
the colonial defenses during the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. One flag was an adaptation of 
the British Blue Ensign while the other had 
a new design. Both flags bore a pine tree, 
symbol of the struggle colonial Americans 
undertook to wrest their land from the for- 
ests. 

As the colonials moved toward a final sep- 
aration from Britain, other flags with var- 
ious symbols appeared to inform the world 
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of the hopes, dreams, and challenges of the 
new Nation. Many of the early American 
flags carried such mottoes as “Liberty or 
Death” or “Don’t Tread on Me” to reflect 
the courage and quest for freedom which 
motivated our forefathers and gave birth to 
our Nation. 

Two years after the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
the Continental Congress chose a flag 
which, tellingly, expressed the unity and re- 
solve of the patriots who had banded to- 
gether to seek independence. The delegates 
voted “that the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white; that the union be thirteen stars, 
white in a blue field representing a new 
constellation.” Two centuries later, with the 
addition of thirty-seven stars, this flag still 
symbolizes our shared commitment to free- 
dom and equality. It carriers a message of 
hope to the downtrodden, opportunity to 
the oppressed, and peace to all mankind. 

As challenges face our Nation today, the 
“Stars and Stripes” continues to remind 
each of us of the sacrifices and determina- 
tion which built this Nation. It signals the 
great land of opportunity that our forefa- 
thers carved out of the wilderness and gave 
their lives to make free so many years ago. 

Now it is our responsibility to remember 
the great price that has been paid to keep 
our flag flying free today and our privilege 
to ensure that it will keep flying free for 
future generations. 

To commemorate the adoption of our 
flag, the Congress, by a joint resolution ap- 
proved August 3, 1949 (63 Stat. 492), desig- 
nated June 14 of each year as Flag Day and 
requested the President to issue an annual 
proclamation calling for its observance and 
the display of the flag of the United States 
on all Government buildings. The Congress 
also requested the President, by a joint res- 
olution approved June 9, 1966 (80 Stat. 
194), to issue annually a proclamation desig- 
nating the week in which June 14 occurs as 
National Flag Week and calling upon all 
citizens of the United States to display the 
flag during that week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate June 14, 1983, as Flag 
Day and the week beginning June 12, 1983, 
as National Flag Week, and I direct the 
appropriate officials of the Government to 
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display the flag on all government buildings 
during that week. I urge all Americans to 
observe Flag Day, June 14, and National 
Flag Week by flying the “Stars and Stripes” 
from their homes and other suitable places. 

I also urge the American people to cele- 
brate those days from Flag Day through 
Independence Day, set aside by Congress as 
a time to honor America (89 Stat. 211), by 
having public gatherings and activities at 
which they can honor their country in an 
appropriate mannez. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 10th day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:05 a.m., May 11, 1983] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 11. 


Eastern Pacific Ocean Tuna Fishing 
Agreement 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Agreement. May 11, 1983 





To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, the 
Eastern Pacific Ocean Tuna Fishing Agree- 
ment which has been signed by the United 
States, Costa Rica and Panama. It will enter 
into force following ratification by five 
coastal states of the region. Also transmitted 
for the information of the Senate is the 
report of the Department of State with re- 
spect to the Treaty. 

The United States has been involved in a 
fisheries dispute with several Latin Ameri- 
can countries as a result of conflicting laws 
regarding jurisdiction over highly migratory 
tuna and has, in the past, prohibited im- 
ports of tuna from several countries as a 
result of seizures of U.S. tuna boats. These 
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countries claim jurisdiction over all fish, in- 
cluding tuna, within 200 nautical miles. The 
United States does not recognize, or claim, 
jurisdiction over tuna beyond 12 nautical 
miles. United States policy, pursuant to the 
Magnuson Fishery Conservation and Man- 
agement Act, has been to negotiate interna- 
tional agreements to ensure the effective 
conservation and management of tuna and 
to secure access for U.S. fishermen to the 
stocks wherever they migrate beyond a 
narrow belt of coastal waters. 

This Agreement, which is interim in 
nature pending the negotiation of a com- 
prehensive tuna conservation and manage- 
ment regime, provides for the issuance of 
international licenses for fishing tuna in a 
broad area of the eastern Pacific Ocean. 
Provision is also made for conservation 
under specified circumstances. It thus 
furthers U.S. fisheries policy goals while re- 
ducing tensions that have arisen as a result 
of conflicting juridical claims. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
consideration to the Treaty and give its 
advice and consent to ratification. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 11, 1983. 


Nuclear Nonproliferation 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. May 11, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 

Preventing the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons is a longstanding and fundamental secu- 
rity objective. My Administration is strongly 
committed to that goal and has actively 
pursued it by reinforcing essential non-pro- 
liferation measures and by adopting new 
approaches where these will serve our non- 
proliferation interests. 

As noted in my March 31 statement, for 
arms control to be complete and world se- 
curity strengthened, efforts to halt the 
spread of nuclear arms need to be in- 
creased. We are undertaking further efforts 
with key countries on the need for urgent 


movement to strengthen measures against 
nuclear proliferation. 

The activities of the Administration with 
respect to non-proliferation and peaceful 
nuclear cooperation during 1982 are de- 
scribed in the report called for by Section 
601 of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 
1978 (Public Law 95-242). The report has 
been prepared by the Department of State 
in collaboration with other concerned de- 
partments and agencies. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 11, 1983. 


National Small Business Person of the 
Year 





Remarks at the Awards Ceremony. 
May 11, 1983 





The President. Well, good morning, and 
welcome to the Rose Garden, although I 
think George has already assured you, you 
are very welcome here. 

I’m told that you have an action-packed 
schedule in our city, so we’re especially 
pleased that you could be with us this 
morning as a part of the Small Business 
Week celebration. You’re here today be- 
cause you’ve been selected from the mil- 
lions of small business owners around Amer- 
ica, representing the best of the entrepre- 
neurial spirit in our nation. And you have 
each in your own way proven that the 
American dream of economic independ- 
ence, of individual initiative, of personal ex- 
cellence can still be achieved through small 
business. 

When I was a very small boy in a small 
town in Illinois, we lived above the store 
where my father worked. I have something 
of the same arrang.ment here. [Laughter] 
But no elevator there. [Laughter] But as we 
stand here together, I am vividly reminded 
that those shopkeepers and the druggist 
and the feed store owner and all of those 
smalltown business men and women made 
our town work, building our community, 
and were also building our nation. In so 
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many ways, you here today and your col- 
leagues across the country represent Ameri- 
ca’s pioneer spirit. 

In just a few moments it will be my great 
pleasure to announce the 1983 Small Busi- 
ness Person of the Year—the 20th annual 
award of this special honor. It'll be one of 
these contestants here: either Fred Luber, 
O.C. Branch, or Louis and Fred Ruiz. I, for 
one, am glad that I didn’t have to make the 
choice, because each of them has so much 
to be proud of. But it’s gratifying to see 
among your ranks a growing number of 
women and minority entrepreneurs. This 
demonstrates that our economic system is 
open and free to all who wish to pursue 
their dreams of success. 

Small business has also played a vital role 
in helping our country weather the eco- 
nomic storm from which we’re now emerg- 
ing. You laid off fewer workers than big 
business and will be on the cutting edge of 
economic recovery. Somebody can go into 
business right now with a silencer of 
sirens. [Laughter] 

From July 1981 through December 1982, 
finance, insurance, and real estate, a sector 
dominated by small firms, actually gained 
about 65,000 new jobs, while the service 
sector, also dominated by small firms, added 
some 535,000 new jobs. Much has been said 
and written about the high rate with these 
last few years of small business failures, but 
not so much has been said about the other 
side of the coin. In 1981 a record of 580,000 
new businesses were formed, and in 1982, 
some 560,000. There’s no question that 
we're all concerned about unemployment. 
And perhaps this is where small business 
plays its greatest role in the economy. In 
1980 and °81, of the 2.7 million new jobs 
that were created, some 60 percent were in 
firms of less than 500 employees. 

We know how important small business 
is, and we’ve done our best here in this 
administration to establish or reestablish an 
economic environment where the small en- 
trepreneur can thrive. 

We've cut inflation from double digits, as 
you know, to less than a third of its former 


1 The President was referring to the noise 
made by the 11 o'clock testing of the civil 
defense warning system for Washington, 
D.C., and the surrounding area. 
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rate. We’ve been able to bring skyrocketing 
interest rates down from a staggering 21% 
percent to 10%, and I think they’re going 
to come some lower. We’ve attacked the 
regulatory burden and are continuing to 
slice away needless redtape that govern- 
ment had imposed on you. 

We've gotten the Prompt Payments Act 
on the books so the small firms doing busi- 
ness with the Government are paid prompt- 
ly. We’re increasing Federal procurement 
from minority enterprise. We’ve provided 
small business with more opportunity to 
participate in international trade through 
the Export Trading Company Act; signed 
into law the Small Business Innovation De- 
velopment Act, assuring small high-tech 
firms a greater share of government re- 
search and development. 

I believe that our greatest contribution to 
small business, however, is—well, to all 
Americans for that matter—is our package 
of tax reforms. We’ve broken through tax 
barriers to capital formation and investment 
and virtually eliminated investment—or 
estate taxes, I should say, for a surviving 
spouse. Our tax indexing provision and indi- 
vidual tax rate cuts will make it easier for 
small business owners to fund and maintain 
their companies. 

There’s an old economic axiom that still 
holds true today. If people are not allowed 
to earn more by producing more, then no 
more will be produced. Well, that’s why our 
tax incentives, I think, are critical to recov- 
ery. The third year of the tax cut and tax 
indexing will enormously benefit small busi- 
ness people and average working families. 
Repealing those rate cuts and indexing 
would be a cruel blow to the American 
people and to the recovery, and we’re not 
going to let that happen. 

Now, I know you have a full schedule. 
Earlier I said you reminded me of small- 
town America and of the pioneer spirit, and 
you do. You also hold the promise of Ameri- 
ca’s future. It’s in your dreams, your aspira- 
tions that our future will be molded and 
shaped. You’re the pioneers in America’s 
continuing best and endless frontier—the 
free enterprise system. I join the Small 
Business Administration and all Americans 
in saluting you, the small business propri- 
etors, of 1983. 
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Now, I know you've all met the three 
finalists. Now, it gives me great pleasure to 
recognize as the Small Business Persons of 
the Year, a very special team, from Tulare, 
California, a father and son who’ve shown 
what can be accomplished—{applause}. 
Well, you’re ahead of me already. It’s Louis 
and Fred Ruiz. Congratulations. 

Mr. Ruiz. Thank you. 

The President. 1d just like to tell you 
both that one of the things Californians miss 
the most when they come here to Washing- 
ton is Mexican food. So, please—{laugh- 
ter|—stay with it. We like it very much. 
Congratulations. We’re pleased to have you 
here. 

Mr. Ruiz. It’s our pleasure, believe me. 

The President. Well, as I say, we’re count- 
ing on you. So, don’t stay away from work 
too long. [Laughter] 

Mr. Ruiz. We'll try a little harder. 

The President. Okay. All right. 

Mr. Ruiz. Thank you very much, sir. 

The President. You bet. God bless you. 

And thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:58 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. Prior 
to his remarks, the Vice President intro- 
duced the three finalist contestants for the 
award. The winners own and manage Ruiz 
Food Products, Inc., a manufacturer of 
Mexican frozen food products. 


National Amateur Baseball Month, 
1983 





Remarks at a White House Ceremony. 
May 11, 1983 





Well, this is more fun than being Presi- 
dent. [Laughter] I really do love baseball, 
and I wish we could do this out on the lawn 
every day. I wouldn’t even complain if a 
stray ball came through the Oval Office 
window now and then. 

But it’s great to see all these youngsters 
out here and the bats and the balls and 
everything that’s going on. Baseball of 
course is our national pastime, that is if you 
discount political campaigning. [Laughter] 
And the ball and bat are common to city 


streets, rural sandlots throughout all of the 
country. Whether it’s a group of 8-year-olds 
on a vacant lot, or a finely coached team of 
college all-stars, or the bottling plant’s local 
team, baseball is fun for players and specta- 
tors alike. 

So, I’m delighted that Congress has set 
aside this month to honor amateur base- 
ball—that’s why I left you fellows out in 
those remarks there. [Laughter] Now, if 
they would just set aside a month for my 
defense budget. [Laughter] 

For this signing today we have Hall-of- 
Famers here, we have Little Leaguers, and 
that’s the way it should be, because baseball 
appeals to young and old alike. It’s increas- 
ingly appealing to people around the entire 
world, and I’m very glad that baseball will 
be played as a demonstration sport at next 
summer’s Los Angeles Olympic Games. 
And then, if we’re very successful, very pos- 
sibly it could become a full-fledged medal 
sport in time for the 1988 games in Seoul, 
South Korea. 

Now I know you'd rather watch a Little 
League game than hear me talk, so I shall 
now go sign this proclamation about base- 
ball month. 


[The President signed the proclamation. 
All right. Play ball! 


Note: The President spoke at 2:06 p.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. 

Following the President’s remarks, the 
Athletes and the Dodgers, two Pony League 
teams from Glen Burnie, Md., played one 
inning of a baseball game on the South 
Lawn. 


National Amateur Baseball Month, 
1983 





Proclamation 5060. May 11, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


The game of baseball originated in the 
United States of America approximately 150 
years ago and quickly became a fixture of 
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community life. Today baseball diamonds 
dot parks, playgrounds, and schoolyards 
across the land, and virtually every village, 
town, and neighborhood has its own team, 
or teams. No summer would be complete 
without its schedule of games and cham- 
pionship playoffs. 

Baseball is affectionately known as the 
“national pastime” because of its popularity 
as both a participant and spectator sport. 
Some 19 million children, youths, and 
adults play amateur baseball in the United 
States; and many millions more attend ama- 
teur contests as spectators each year. This 
vast program is made possible by generous 
contributions of time, effort, and financial 
support by millions of individuals represent- 
ing business, fraternal, civic, religious and 
service organizations. 

Baseball has achieved its greatest popular- 
ity and highest level of perfection in the 
United States, but it is rapidly gaining ac- 
ceptance elsewhere. In Europe, and in 
Japan and other Far Eastern countries, 
there is growing recognition of baseball’s 
great entertainment value and its effective- 
ness as a means of instilling those qualities 
of teamwork and fair play that are essential 
to good citizenship. This recognition is re- 
flected in the fact that baseball will be a 
part of the 1984 Olympic Games in Los 
Angeles. 

Because amateur baseball plays such an 
important role in our lives, and because 
millions of Americans are involved in the 
game as players, fans, and supporters, it is 
fitting that we should celebrate this unique- 
ly American activity. 

In recognition of the wholesome recrea- 
tion, good sportsmanship, competitiveness, 
and teamwork so necessary in developing 
good citizenship which the game of baseball 
affords, the Congress of the United States, 
by House Joint Resolution 175 (P.L. 98-16), 
has designated the month of May 1983 as 
“National Amateur Baseball Month” and 
has authorized and requested the President 
to issue a proclamation in observance of 
that month. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of May 1983 as 
National Amateur Baseball Month, and I 
call upon the people of the United States to 
observe such month with appropriate pro- 
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grams, ceremonies, and activities, so as to 
testify to the great and significant value of 
amateur baseball to the American way of 
life. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 11th day of May, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:06 a.m., May 12, 1983) 


Incentive Pay for Hazardous Duty 





Executive Order 12420. May 11, 1983 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America by 
Public Law 97-60 and Section 30l(a) of 
Title 37 of the United States Code, and in 
order to define the scope of two additional 
categories of hazardous duty, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Executive Order No. 11157 of 
June 22, 1964, as amended, is further 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
sections to Section 109 of Part I: 

“(h) The term “duty involving frequent 
and regular exposure to highly toxic pesti- 
cides” shall be construed to mean duty per- 
formed by members who, while under com- 
petent orders assigning such members to 
the entomology, pest control, pest manage- 
ment, or preventive medicine functions of a 
uniformed service for a period of 30 con- 
secutive days or more, are required to per- 
form in any calendar month a fumigation 
task utilizing (1) phosphine, sulfuryl flu- 
oride, hydrogen cyanide, methyl bromide, 
or (2) a fumigant of comparable high acute 
toxicity and hazard potential. 

“(i) The term “duty involving laboratory 
work that utilizes live dangerous viruses or 
bacteria” shall be construed to mean pri- 
mary duty performed by members who 
work with micro-organisms (1) that cause 
disease (A) with a high potential for mortal- 
ity, and (B) for which effective therapeutic 
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procedures are not available, and (2) for 
which no effective prophylactic immuniza- 
tion exists, while such members are as- 
signed by competent orders for a period of 
30 consecutive days or more to participate 
in or conduct applied or basic research that 
is characterized by a changing variety of 
techniques, procedures, equipment, and ex- 
periments.”’. 

Sec. 2. This Order shall be effective as of 
October 1, 1981. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 11, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:07 a.m., May 12, 1983] 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 12. 


Strategic Modernization Program and 
Nuclear Arms Reduction 





Letter to the Members of the House of 
Representatives. May 11, 1983 





Dear Tom: 

Thank you for your recent letter on our 
strategic modernization program and its re- 
lationship to our arms control proposals. 
Your letter represents the bipartisan spirit 
which I believe will help achieve our 
common goals of ensuring effective deter- 
rent forces and equitable and _ verifiable 
arms reductions. 

The fundamental U.S. goal in negotiations 
concerning arms reduction, and especially 
in our approach to the START negotiations, 
is to seek agreements that would enhance 
security and stability by reducing overall 
force levels while permitting modernization 
of U.S. forces necessary for a credible deter- 
rent. As you know, the Scowcroft Commis- 
sion noted that elements of our START pro- 
posal are consistent with and supportive of 
the Commission’s findings. I agree whole- 
heartedly with the essential theme of the 
Scowcroft Commission’s approach to arms 


control: the attainment of stability at the 
lowest possible level of forces. 

The Scowcroft Commission’s recommen- 
dations on modernization and arms control 
are integrally related. Our action with re- 
spect to these recommendations must be 
equally comprehensive. That is why I am 
now conducting a review of our START 
proposal with the intention of developing 
such modifications as are necessary to re- 
flect the Commission’s approach, which I 
share. To cite just one example, the Com- 
mission report recommended that the pro- 
posed limit on deployed ballistic missiles 
currently contained in the U.S. START posi- 
tion be reassessed since it is not compatible 
with a desirable evolution toward small, 
single-warhead ICBMs. There are a number 
of alternative approaches available to inte- 
grate this and the other Commission recom- 
mendations into our approach to arms re- 
ductions. As modifications are made to our 
START proposal, I will continue to seek sta- 
bility at the lowest possible level of forces. 

The planned deployment of the Peace- 
keeper missile as proposed by my Adminis- 
tration is compatible with the long-term ob- 
jective of the Scowcroft Commission 
Report. The Peacekeeper missile, deployed 
in a mix with small single-warhead ICBMs, 
would permit us to maintain the effective- 
ness of our deterrent and enhance stability 
while serving as a hedge against Soviet 
temptation to exploit their present advan- 
tage. 

At the same time, let me emphasize that 
we do not seek a first strike capability. To 
this end, we have constrained the number 
of Peacekeeper missiles that we plan to 
deploy to the minimum number needed to 
assure the effectiveness of our deterrent 
and no more. Our task, of course, would be 
much easier if the Soviets would agree to 
work with us to reduce the ratio of accurate 
warheads to missile silos. Clearly, consistent 
with our national security requirements, the 
overall level of Peacekeeper deployment 
will be influenced by Soviet strategic pro- 
grams and arms reductions agreements. 

In addition, I fully recognize the central 
role that the small, single-warhead ICBM 
plays in the overall modernization program 
recommended by the Scowcroft Commis- 
sion Report. We will promptly undertake a 
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major effort to bring the proposal of a 
small, single-warhead ICBM to fruition on a 
high priority basis. 

In considering the implementation of the 
essential ICBM modernization program, the 
Scowcroft Commission also recognized that 
a series of decisions involving both the Ex- 
ecutive Branch and the Congress would be 
necessary in the months ahead in order to 
determine the future shape of our ICBM 
force. Further, it noted that not all of these 
decisions can or should be made in 1983. 
The deliberate approach to decision making 
proposed by a number of members of Con- 
gress is fully in keeping with the intent of 
the Scowcroft Commission Report. I fully 
recognize that a lasting consensus on such 
an important issue must be built up careful- 
ly and I intend to take the time necessary 
to forge that lasting consensus. 

I urge all concerned, however, to keep in 
mind that if we draw out critical elements 
of the decision-making process unnecessar- 
ily, we encourage the Soviets to delay in 
negotiations while continuing apace in their 
own weapons modernization programs. To 
avoid this, I am seeking a clear show of 
support from Congress to signal U.S. re- 
solve. A case in point is the clear necessity 
of approving funds promptly to procure 
Peacekeeper missiles. Working together, 
this should be achievable while simulta- 
neously meeting our mutual desire to deal 
with deployment issues, whenever possible, 
in a careful, deliberate manner. 

Finally, I want to stress the extraordinary 
contribution made by the Scowcroft Com- 
mission. It provided an opportunity for non- 
partisan analysis of an exceptionally difficult 
issue as a prelude to obtaining necessary 
bipartisan support for critically needed 
modernization of our strategic forces. While 
not prescribing the details or the timing, 
the Commission report suggested certain di- 
rections that the continued evolution of our 
complementary strategy for arms reduction 
could take. Over the short term, follow-on 
arrangements involving members of the 
Commission, as well as close coordination 
with the Congress, will be extremely help- 
ful both technically and politically in think- 
ing through this evolution. However, we 
are giving careful consideration to deter- 
mining which follow-on arrangements best 
meet our common objectives. 
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In this regard, I do see merit in a panel 
with bipartisan composition and with stag- 
gered terms of membership to provide 
advice and continuity in this area. I will 
work with the Congress, building upon the 
experience of the Scowcroft Commission, to 
strengthen and supplement our consultative 
and advisory processes to assure a lasting, 
national, bipartisan consensus concerning 
arms control initiatives—a consensus which 
will deserve to be sustained from one Ad- 
ministration to the next. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 
[The Honorable Thomas S. Foley, Majority Whip, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
20515] 


Note: The text of the letter was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on May 12. 


Department of Labor 





Nomination of Janet L. Norwood To Be 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 
May 12, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Janet L. Norwood to be 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor, for a term of 4 
years. This is a reappointment. 

She has been serving as Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics since 1979. 
She joined the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
1963 and has held various positions there, 
including Deputy Commissioner in 1973- 
1978 and Acting Commissioner in 1978- 
1979. 

Dr. Norwood graduated from Douglass 
College, Rutgers University (B.A., 1945) and 
Tufts University (M.A., 1946; Ph. D., 1949). 
She is married, has two sons, and resides in 
Bethesda, Md. She was born December 11, 
1923, in Newark, NJ. 
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Office of the United States Trade 
Representative 





Nomination of Peter Otto Murphy To Be a 
Deputy U.S. Trade Representative With the 
Rank of Ambassador. May 12, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Peter Otto Murphy to be a 
Deputy United States Trade Representative 
with the rank of Ambassador. This is a new 
position. 

Mr. Murphy is currently serving as chief 
textile negotiator in the Office of the US. 
Trade Representative. Previously he was 
deputy to the chief textile negotiator in the 
Office of the U.S. Trade Representative in 
1977-1981. He joined the Office of the Spe- 
cial Representative for Trade Negotiations 
in November 1974 to participate in the 
multilateral trade negotiations in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Mr. Murphy was a credit ana- 
lyst for the Chemical Bank of New York in 
1971-1972. 

He graduated from Washington and Jef- 
ferson College (B.A., 1971) and Georgetown 
University School of Foreign Service 
(M.S.F.S., 1974). He is married, has one 
child, and resides in Washington, D.C. He 
was born March 23, 1948, in New Canaan, 
Conn. 


Meeting With Prime Minister George 
Cadle Price of Belize 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
May 12, 1983 





The President. | appreciate the opportu- 
nity to speak with Prime Minister Rice— 
Price, of Belize, to listen to his views and to 
exchange ideas. 

Our two countries share fundamental 
values. Foremost among them, a deep and 
abiding commitment to democratic govern- 
ment. And this has been very much empha- 
sized in the conversations that we’ve had so 
far today. 

In contrast to the war and turmoil else- 
where in the region, Belize, Central Ameri- 
ca’s newest independent democracy, serves 
as a model of peace and stability. Belize is a 


developing country struggling with serious 
economic problems. And I’m hopeful that 
we can, as a neighbor, be of help, especially 
in those areas effecting the private sector. 

Equally important, Belize should benefit 
under the trade provisions of the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative now before the Congress. 
But Prime Minister Price and I have dis- 
cussed in some detail his country’s econom- 
ic challenges. 

We also touched on another struggle 
Belize has been waging, the battle against 
marijuana. And I’m impressed and encour- 
aged by the efforts of Prime Minister 
Price’s government to suppress the cultiva- 
tion of cannibas, a drug which threatens the 
foundations of both our societies. 

Our meeting was productive and cordial. 
Our conversations have reaffirmed the close 
relations between our two countries, the 
friendship of our people, and our mutual 
commitment to freedom and human rights. 

And, once again, Mr. Prime Minister, it’s 
been a great pleasure to have you and your 
group of ministers. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 

We are happy to be received by the 
President of the United States of America. 
And our exchange of views served to fur- 
ther the good relations between our two 
countries, the United States of America and 
Belize. 

Our two countries share the same side of 
planet Earth. We can draw wisdom and 
strength from the basic values of a common 
heritage, the same language and common 
law, a kindred parliamentary democracy, 
and a mixed economy. 

Belize is thankful for the Caribbean Basin 
Initiative and the helpful cooperation of 
your people and your government in our 
daily task to maintain stability and security, 
which result from mutual respect and rec- 
ognition of Belize’s sovereignty and territo- 
rial integrity. 

It is our policy to live in peace with our 
neighbors and to develop with equal stand- 
ing our resources as together we create 
wealth to share in social justice. 

To continue this difficult task, we need 
that wisdom and strength which the Father 
of your Nation, President George Washing- 
ton, told in his parting address; and I quote, 
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“Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and mo- 
rality are indispensible supports.” 

With these supports and with faith in God 
may both our nations continue to do val- 
iantly and thus achieve the well-being and 
the happiness of our peoples. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:49 p.m. to 
reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House. 

Earlier, the President and the Prime Min- 
ister met in the Oval Office and then held 
a working luncheon, together with U.S. and 
Belizean officials, in the Residence. 


Strategic Modernization Program and 
Nuclear Arms Reduction 





Letter to Three Members of the Senate. 
May 12, 1983 





Dear Senator Percy: (Dear Senator Nunn:) 
(Dear Senator Cohen:) 

Thank you for your recent letter on our 
strategic modernization program and its re- 
lationship to our arms control proposals. 
Your letter represents the bi-partisan spirit 
which I believe will help achieve our 
common goals of ensuring effective deter- 
rent forces and equitable and _ verifiable 
arms reductions. 

The fundamental U.S. goal in negotiations 
concerning arms reduction, and especially 
in our approach to the START negotiations, 
is to seek agreements that would enhance 
security and stability by reducing overall 
force levels while permitting modernization 
of U.S. forces necessary for a credible deter- 
rent. As you know, the Scowcroft Commis- 
sion noted that elements of our START pro- 
posal are consistent with and supportive of 
the Commission’s findings. I agree whole- 
heartedly with the essential theme of the 
Scowcroft Commission’s approach to arms 
control: the attainment of stability at the 
lowest possible level of forces. 

The Scowcroft Commission’s recommen- 
dations on modernization and arms control 
are integrally related. Our action with re- 
spect to these recommendations must be 
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equally comprehensive. That is why I am 
now reviewing our START proposal in 
order to develop such modifications as are 
necessary to reflect the Commission’s ap- 
proach, which I share. To cite just one ex- 
ample, the Commission report recommend- 
ed that the proposed limit on deployed bal- 
listic missiles currently contained in the U.S. 
START position be reassessed since it is not 
compatible with a desirable evolution 
toward small, single-warhead ICBMs. There 
are a number of alternative approaches 
available to integrate this and the other 
Commission recommendations into our ap- 
proach to arms reductions. As modifications 
are made to our START proposal, I will 
continue to seek stability at the lowest pos- 
sible level of forces. 

The planned deployment of the Peace- 
keeper missile as proposed by my Adminis- 
tration is compatible with the long-term ob- 
jective of the Scowcroft Commission 
Report. The Peacekeeper missile, deployed 
in a mix with small single-warhead ICBMs, 
would permit us to maintain the effective- 
ness of our deterrent and enhance stability. 

At the same time, let me emphasize that 
we do not seek a first strike capability. To 
this end, we will constrain the number of 
Peacekeeper missiles to the minimum 
number needed to assure the effectiveness 
of our deterrent and no more. Our task, of 
course, would be much easier if the Soviets 
would agree to work with us to reduce the 
ratio of accurate warheads to missile silos. 
Clearly, consistent with our national secu- 
rity requirements, the overall level of 
Peacekeeper deployment will be influenced 
by Soviet strategic programs and arms re- 
ductions agreements. 

In addition, I fully recognize the central 
role that the small, single-warhead ICBM 
plays in the overall modernization program 
recommended by the Scowcroft Commis- 
sion Report. We will promptly undertake a 
major effort to bring the proposal of a 
small, single-warhead ICBM to fruition on a 
high priority basis. 

In considering the implementation of the 
essential ICBM modernization program, the 
Scowcroft Commission also recognized that 
a series of decisions involving both the Ex- 
ecutive Branch and the Congress would be 
necessary in the months ahead in order to 
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determine the future shape of our ICBM 
force. Further, it noted that not all of these 
decisions can or should be made in 1983. 
The deliberate approach to decision making 
proposed by a number of members of Con- 
gress is fully in keeping with the intent of 
the Scowcroft Commission Report. I fully 
recognize that a lasting consensus on such 
an important issue must be built up careful- 
ly and I intend to take the time necessary 
to forge that lasting consensus. 

I urge all concerned, however, to keep in 
mind that if we draw out critical elements 
of the decision-making process unnecessar- 
ily, we encourage the Soviets to delay in 
negotiations while continuing apace in their 
own weapons modernization programs. 

To avoid this, I am seeking a clear show 
of support from Congress to signal U.S. re- 
solve. A case in point is the clear necessity 
of approving funds promptly to procure 
Peacekeeper missiles. Working together, 
this should be achievable while simulta- 
neously meeting our mutual desire to deal 
with deployment issues, whenever possible, 
in a careful, deliberate manner. 

You have suggested that certain addition- 
al initiatives could be helpful in moving us 
toward our goals of security and stability at 
reduced levels of forces. One of the most 
prominent of these initiatives is the idea of 
a “guaranteed build-down.” 

The principle of a mutual build-down, if 
formulated and implemented flexibly, and 
negotiated within the context of our modi- 
fied START proposal, would be a useful 
means to achieve the reductions that we all 
seek. 

It would, if properly applied, reinforce 
our intent to cap the number of strategic 
ballistic missile warheads on both sides and 
to cause each side to reduce those levels 
steadily and substantially over time. 

It could be implemented flexibly and 
with reasonable latitude for each side to 
balance the forces it deploys and reduces. 
Variable ratios as appropriate, would en- 
courage more stabilizing rather than less 
stabilizing systems. 

It could be implemented in conjunction 
with an agreed floor which, when reached, 
would trigger the suspension of the build- 
down rule, subject to renegotiation. 

As you have acknowledged, any build- 
down concept must recognize the impor- 


tance of strategic modernization and the 
necessity of maintaining a balance during 
the reduction process to deal with asymme- 
tries in U.S. and Soviet forces. It would, of 
course, require agreement on effective ver- 
ification measures, including counting rules 
for all systems. 

My Administration is currently examining 
the structure of a _ build-down proposal 
which would meet these criteria and would 
facilitate a START agreement embodying 
substantial reductions in nuclear forces. I 
will work with you and your colleagues to 
develop such a proposal. 

Finally, I want to stress the extraordinary 
contribution made by the Scowcroft Com- 
mission. It provided an opportunity for non- 
partisan analysis of an exceptionally difficult 
issue as a prelude to obtaining necessary bi- 
partisan support for critically needed mod- 
ernization of our strategic forces. While not 
prescribing the details or the timing, the 
Commission report suggested certain direc- 
tions that the continued evolution of our 
complementary strategy for arms reduction 
could take. Over the short term, follow-on 
arrangements involving members of the 
Commission, as well as close coordination 
with the Congress, will be extremely help- 
ful both technically and politically in think- 
ing through this evolution. However, we 
are giving careful consideration to deter- 
mining which follow-on arrangements best 
meet our common objectives. 

In this regard, I do see merit in a panel 
with bi-partisan composition and with stag- 
gered terms of membership to provide 
advice and continuity in this area. I will 
work with the Congress, building upon the 
experience of the Scowcroft Commission, to 
strengthen and supplement our consultative 
and advisory processes to assure a lasting, 
national, bi-partisan consenus concerning 
arms control initiatives—a consensus which 
will deserve to be sustained from one Ad- 
ministration to the next. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Senators Charles H. Percy of 
Illinois, Sam Nunn of Georgia, and Wil- 
liam S. Cohen of Maine. 
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National Parkinson’s Disease Week, 
1983 





Proclamation 5061. May 12, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Nearly half a million Americans suffer 
from Parkinson’s disease, a progressive dis- 
order of the nervous system. We know now 
that their symptoms of tremor and muscle 
stiffness are related to a chemical deficiency 
in the part of the brain that controls move- 
ment, but there is far more to learn about 
this disease. 

Several drugs developed since World War 
II have enabled thousands of Parkinson’s 
patients to function more fully. Rigorous re- 
search is still needed, however, to provide 
more information about this disease and to 
develop new and improved therapies. Sci- 
entists must continue to explore possible 
causes of Parkinson’s disease and search for 
ways to prevent the disorder or lessen its 
effect. 

Many of the scientists studying Parkin- 
son’s disease receive support from the Fed- 
eral government through the National Insti- 
tute of Neurological and Communicative 
Disorders and Stroke and privately through 
four voluntary organizations: the American 
Parkinson Disease Association, the National 
Parkinson Foundation, Inc., the Parkinson’s 
Disease Foundation, and the United Parkin- 
son Foundation. I commend these voluntary 
groups and the scientists who devote their 
efforts toward conquering this disease. I also 
note the courage and resourcefulness of 
Parkinson’s disease patients in overcoming 
their disorder and in helping other patients 
and families deal with the effects of this 
disease. 

In order to emphasize the role of re- 
search in conquering Parkinson’s disease 
and encourage continued private and Fed- 
eral support of this research, the Congress, 
by Senate Joint Resolution 62, has designat- 
ed the week beginning May 15, 1983 as 
“National Parkinson’s Disease Week” and 
has authorized and requested the President 
to issue a proclamation in observance of 
that week. 
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Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning May 
15, 1983 as National Parkinson’s Disease 
Week. I urge physicians, scientists, and gov- 
ernment and private agencies concerned 
with Parkinson’s disease to sponsor activities 
which will inform Americans about this ill- 
ness and the need for continued research. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 12th. day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:21 a.m., May 13, 1983) 


Presidential Commission on the 
Conduct of United States-Japan 
Relations 





Executive Order 12421. May 12, 1983 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), and in order to 
create a Commission to develop recommen- 
dations with respect to the conduct of rela- 
tions between the United States and Japan, 
it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment. (a) There is es- 
tablished the Presidential Commission on 
the Conduct of United States-Japan Rela- 
tions. The Commission shall be composed of 
no more than eight members appointed or 
designated by the President from among 
citizens of the United States. The President 
shall designate a Chairman from among the 
members of the Commission. 

(b) The members of this Commission will 
constitute the United States membership of 
the bi-national Advisory Group on United 
States-Japan Relations to be established by 
the two Governments. 

Sec. 2. Functions. (a) The Commission 
shall develop recommendations with re- 
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spect to the conduct of the United States- 
Japan relations. The Commission shall ex- 
amine both the bilateral and multilateral di- 
mensions of the relationship of the two 
countries with a view to identifying issues 
requiring resolution and opportunities for 
expanded cooperation, and make recom- 
mendations on ways by which the United 
States and Japan can better carry out their 
common responsibilities aimed at promot- 
ing world peace and prosperity. 

(b) The Commission shall develop its rec- 
ommendations within the framework of the 
Advisory Group on United States-Japan Re- 
lations. This Group will address the ques- 
tion of how the United States and Japan can 
better fulfill their long-term responsibilities 
for world peace and a healthy international 
economy, and how current issues of mutual 
concern affect those long-term prospects. 

(c) To pursue its goals in connection with 
participation in the Advisory Group on 
United States-Japan Relations, the Commis- 
sion may conduct studies, hearings, and 
meetings as it deems necessary; assemble 
and disseminate information, and issue re- 
ports and other publications; and coordi- 
nate, sponsor, or oversee projects, studies, 
events, and other activities it deems neces- 
sary or desirable. 

(d) The Commission shall submit its rec- 
ommendations to the President and the 
Secretary of State from time to time as it 
deems appropriate, but in any case shall 
submit its initial recommendations within 
12 months after the Advisory Group on 
United States-Japan Relations formally has 
begun its deliberations, or before the date 
of termination of the Commission, which- 
ever occurs earlier. 

Sec. 3. Administration. (a) Members of 
the Commission shall serve without com- 
pensation for their work on the Commis- 
sion. However, members appointed from 
among private citizens of the United States 
may be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as author- 
ized by law for persons serving intermit- 
tently in the government service (5 U.S.C. 
5701-5707). 

(b) The heads of Executive agencies shall, 
to the extent permitted by law, provide the 
Commission such information and advice on 
the conduct of United States-Japan relations 


as it may require for the purpose of carry- 
ing out its functions. 

(c) The Department of State shall, to the 
extent permitted by law, provide the Com- 
mission with such administrative services, 
funds, facilities, staff and other support 
services, and pay such expenses as may be 
necessary for the effective performance of 
its functions. 

Sec. 4. General. (a) Notwithstanding any 
other Executive Order, the functions of the 
President under the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), 
which are applicable to the Commission, 
except that of reporting annually to the 
Congress, shall be performed by the Secre- 
tary of State in accordance with guidelines 
and procedures established by the Adminis- 
trator of General Services. 

(b) The Commission shall terminate one 
year from this date. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
May 12, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:22 a.m., May 13, 1983) 


Presidential Commission on the 
Conduct of United States-Japan 
Relations 





Appointment of Chairman and Members. 
May 12, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Presidential Commission 
on the Conduct of United States-Japan Rela- 
tions: 


David Packard will serve as Chairman. He is 
currently serving as chairman of the board of 
Hewlett-Packard Corp. He is married, has four 
children, and resides in Los Altos Hills, Calif. 
Mr. Packard was born September 7, 1912, in 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Donald H. Rumsfeld is president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of G. D. Searle and Co. He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Winnetka, Ill. Mr. Rumsfeld was born July 7, 
1932, in Chicago, Ill. 
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James F. Bere is chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of Borg-Warner Corp. He is 
married, has five children, and resides in Hins- 
dale, Ill. Mr. Bere was born July 25, 1922, in 
Chicago, Ill. 


Daryl Arnold is president of the Western Grow- 
ers Association. He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Corona Del Mar, Calif. Mr. 
Arnold was born November 12, 1924, in Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Douglas A. Fraser is president of the United 
Auto Workers. He is married, has two children, 
and resides in Detroit, Mich. Mr. Fraser was 
born December 18, 1916, in Glasgow, Scotland. 


James D. Hodgson is retired. He served as 
United States Ambassador to Japan from 1974 
to 1977. He is married, has two children, and 
resides in Beverly Hills, Calif. Mr. Hodgson was 
born on December 3, 1915, in Dawson, Minn. 

William Evan Timmons is president of Timmons 
& Co. He also serves as a member of the advi- 
sory board for the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies. In 1973 he was a United 
States Delegate to the Vietnam Peace Confer- 
ence in Paris. He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Bethesda, Md. Mr. Tim- 
mons was born December 27, 1930, in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Republican Senatorial and 
Congressional Campaign Committees 





Remarks at a Fundraising Dinner. 
May 12, 1983 





Thank you, Guy Vander Jagt. And thank 
all of you for doing what you were just 
doing long enough for me to swallow the 
lump in my throat. Nancy and I are hon- 
ored to be here with you distinguished 
ladies and gentlemen this evening. 

And please forgive me, but as I was wait- 
ing here and listening to you, and listening 
to the great Ernie Banks, I felt a little like 
the fellow that bats last for the Chicago 
Cubs. [Laughter] But that’s all right. I'm a 
lifelong Cubs fan. I used to broadcast the 
Chicago Cubs games. And, Ernie, I was 
broadcasting that 2l-game winning streak, 
which has never been matched in the histo- 
ry of baseball. But if I can wait all these 
years for them to win another pennant, you 
better believe I can wait a few minutes to 
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pay tribute to each of you on this beautiful 
spring evening. 

Of course, the real sign of spring is our 
national pastime—nine guys galloping out 
on the field: the Democratic Presidential 
candidates. [Laughter] No runs, no hits, just 
errors. [Laughter] 

You know, the more things change, the 
more they seem the same. Every time I see 
my dear friend, Jim Brady, it seems that the 
Cubs have lost another game, and that’s bad 
news; but every time I see Jim, he’s looking 
better and better, and that’s good news. 

But may I just say something you’ve 
made me feel at this dinner—anyone who 
believes the Republican Party has reached 
its peak is making a big mistake. If you 
maintain the support, enthusiasm, and com- 
mitment you’ve shown this evening, then 
this Grand Old Party can reach the farthest 
stars and score.a tremendous victory on 
election night in November 1984. 

It happens to be a fact that we don’t just 
have good people on our side; we have the 
best people. We have a man who only 1 
week after leaving his government post to 
accept a top job in private industry didn’t 
hesitate a second when asked to organize 
this dinner, as you’ve been told. You know, 
of course, I’m talking about Drew Lewis 
and what a great job he always does. 

And can anyone here imagine two more 
dedicated, talented, and determined leaders 
for our congressional and Senatorial com- 
mittees than Guy Vander Jagt and Dick 
Lugar. 

And let me repeat what I could never say 
often enough: When I needed someone of 
unquestionable leadership, loyalty, and skill, 
there’s only one person I could or would 
choose again, and that’s my partner and 
your Vice President, George Bush. 

I believe we have an important message. 
With the support of the people, we come to 
the rescue of a nation whose house was on 
fire. We put out the flames, and brick by 
brick we're rebuilding a foundation of 
strength, safety, and security for America. 
We've made our share of mistakes. We'll 
have many problems to solve. But you gave 
us the courage to take action when those 
before us had refused again and again and 
again. 
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Teddy Roosevelt said, “Far better it is to 
dare mighty things, even though checkered 
by failure, than to take rank with those 
poor spirits who neither enjoy much nor 
suffer much because they live in the grey 
twilight that knows not victory or defeat.” 

Our opponents oppose our budget sav- 
ings. They opposed our tax cuts. And they 
complain that all their special interests have 
been treated unfairly. Well, let them deny 
and oppose and complain, because we can 
remind the people—those who saddled this 
Nation with double-digit inflation; 21 %-per- 
cent interest rates, the highest in more than 
100 years; and the worst tax burden in our 
peacetime history—they’re the last people 
who should be giving sermons about fair- 
ness and compassion. 

If inflation had continued at the 12.4-per- 
cent rate of their last year in office, a family 
of four on a fixed income of $20,000 would 
be $1,700 poorer in purchasing power 
today. If their tax increases had stayed on 
the books and our tax cuts had not been 
passed, a median-income family of four 
would be paying $700 more in Federal 
income taxes this year. 

Now, that doesn’t sound like fairness to 
me, and it sure isn’t compassion. I said we 
still have a long way to go, but take a look 
at how far we’ve come in this short time by 
sticking together. 

Inflation has been cut by two-thirds. The 
prime rate has been cut in half. Personal 
tax rates have been cut for the first time in 
two decades. Estate taxes on family farms 
and businesses have been cut sharply. Real 
wages are improving for the first time since 
1978. The rate of personal saving and pro- 
ductivity have reversed their declines. Ven- 
ture capital investments have reached 
record levels. The stock market has awak- 
ened from a decade of disappointment and 
surged into new record ground. Sunrise in- 
dustries are springing up like jack rabbits. 
Production in autos, housing, and steel is 
gaining strength, and more workers are 
being called back each month. And you 
ain’t heard nothing yet. [Laughter] 

Isn’t it time for Republicans to stand 
shoulder to shoulder and tell our critics, “If 
you won’t work with us, if you can’t cooper- 
ate and help to keep America moving for- 
ward, then stand aside, get out of the way, 
and let us get on with it.” 


You know, I get kidded about this, but I 
keep wondering—now that our program is 
doing what we said it would, how come our 
critics don’t call it Reaganomics anymore? 
[Laughter] That was their name for our 
program when they were sure it wouldn’t 
work. To tel! you the truth, I never liked it. 
In my mind, it’s always been the People’s 
Program. And now that it seems to be 
working, our opponents want to change it. 
Well, let there be no confusion on one 
point. I will veto any attempt to tamper 
with or take away the third year of the 
people’s income tax cut or indexing. 

And the other day I was handed two let- 
ters—one from the House of Representa- 
tives and one from the Senate. And each of 
those letters was signed by enough good 
Republican Members of the House and of 
the Senate to guarantee upholding a veto 
that I would put on any attempt to tamper 
with those tax reductions. 

Indexing is an historic reform. It protects 
low- and middle-income families from being 
pushed by inflation into higher income tax 
brackets. Indexing is the very essence of 
fairness and compassion. Seventy-eight per- 
cent of the benefits go to low- and middle- 
income earners. So, we have a right to ask 
the Democrats, and we should ask them, 
“Why are you falling all over each other to 
push working families and small business 
people into tax brackets once reserved for 
millionaires?” We don’t need new tax in- 
creases. We need to control spending. 

Incidentally, of the third income tax cut 
that comes due on July Ist, 72 percent of 
that will go to the low- and middle-income 
earners in our country. And yet, today I saw 
where there was a poll in which the—our 
opponents are hailing this poll—that says 
that tax cut’s only going to benefit the rich. 

This is Small Business Week. And we 
should remember that small business is on 
the cutting edge of innovation and job cre- 
ation in America. The 2.7 million new jobs 
added in 1980 and 81, some 60 percent 
were in firms of less than 500 employees. 
Eighty-five percent of all U.S. firms pay 
their taxes by personal rates, not by the 
corporate rate. So, let us spell out what this 
means in terms of jobs. The Democratic 
plan to eliminate the third year of the tax 
cut or the indexing provision amounts to an 
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enormous tax increase on the most impor- 
tant employers of America—the small busi- 
ness community. The Democratic tax in- 
creases are not a jobs-creation program. 
Their tax increases are a jobs-elimination 
program, and America doesn’t need any 
more progress of that kind. 

Increasingly, we see evidence that the 
ideas and vision of our party which we 
brought to Washington are shared by the 
great majority of our citizens. During the 
years when Federal spending on education 
grew and grew, and the Government el- 
bowed aside the traditional role of parents, 
we saw the SAT scores steadily decline. We 
said the answer was not Washington knows 
best, but a return to the basics: more com- 
petition, more emphasis on high standards, 
quality instruction, student discipline, and a 
restoration of parental involvement and 
local control. Now, after 18 months of prep- 
aration, a blue-ribbon commission on excel- 
lence in education has issued a report that 
says exactly what we had been saying. 

Let me interject here to say there’s one 
area where the Federal Government has 
clearly neglected its responsibility, and that 
is in national defense. The debate on de- 
fense is about more than dollars and deficits 
and rooting out waste, as important as they 
are. The central issue is about protecting 
human lives and preserving freedom and 
democracy, because they’re the source of 
all our other blessings. I believe what oc- 
curred in the last decade when the Soviets 
raced ahead militarily and we stood still was 
dreadfully wrong. I believe it is not just 
immoral but unforgivable to ask the sons 
and daughters of America to protect this 
country with aging equipment and bargain- 
basement weapons. We can only keep our 
families safe and our country at peace when 
the enemies of democracy know that Amer- 
ica has the courage to stay strong. And we 
intend to see that they know that. 

A Senator from Massachusetts—his name 
escapes me for the moment—{laughter|— 
criticizes our administration for being, as he 
puts it, “too concerned with preparing for 
war.” But, what George Washington 
warned in 1790 holds true today: “Being 
prepared for war is one of the best ways of 
preserving the peace.” And peace through 
strength is our goal. 
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Senior officials from three previous ad- 
ministrations and leading Republicans and 
Democrats across the country have joined 
our call to build and deploy the MX Peace- 
keeper and the small, single-warhead mis- 
sile that’s been nicknamed Midgetman, but 
not so we can fight a war. They want to 
build and deploy those missiles so America 
can secure deep arms reductions and pre- 
serve the peace. And just before coming 
over here the phone rang tonight, and I 
learned that out of the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee came the money for the 
MX missile by a 17-to-11 vote. 

During the past decade the U.S.S.R. im- 
proved, developed, or deployed almost a 
dozen new strategic systems, while the 
United States virtually stood still. The Sovi- 
ets will have no incentive to negotiate arms 
reductions if we unilaterally disarm. For the 
sake of America, and all we hold dear, I’m 
asking all responsible Democrats and Re- 
publicans to join together now to endorse 
the Scowcroft commission’s recommenda- 
tions for the Peacekeeper, the small, single- 
warhead missile, and the renewed efforts 
toward arms reduction. 

We're doing everything we can to ensure 
the United States will be safer, stronger, 
and more secure today—both economically 
and militarily—than before. And let us 
remain united and true to our vision of 
progress, a vision that begins with your fam- 
ilies, churches, schools, and neighborhoods. 
We don’t ask the people to trust us. We say, 
“Trust yourselves. Trust your values.” And 
working together, we'll make America 
great again. 

Some of our opponents are only comfort- 
able trusting government. Their solutions 
would bring us back full circle to the source 
of our economic problems, with the govern- 
ment deciding that it knows better than 
you what should be done with your earn- 
ings and how you should live your life. Our 
road is bold and filled with hope and oppor- 
tunity. Their road is timid and relies on fear 
and envy. So, we have a great message for 
the people. And, with the allout support 
that I know you'll continue to give, we'll 
get that message across, and Republicans 
will celebrate a magnificent victory in 1984. 

God bless all of you. Thank you. 
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Note: The President spoke at approximately 
10 p.m. in the International Ballroom at the 
Washington Hilton Hotel. 

Earlier at the White House, the President 
attended a reception for fundraisers for the 
dinner. 


Committee for Purchase from the Blind 
and Other Severely Handicapped 





Appointment of Brig. Gen. Jimmy D. Ross 
as the Department of the Army Member. 
May 13, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Brig. Gen. Jimmy D. Ross, 
United States Army, to be the Department 
of the Army member of the Committee for 
Purchase from the Blind and Other Severe- 
ly Handicapped. He will succeed Brig. Gen. 
Francis J. Toner. 

He is currently serving as Director of 
Transportation, Energy and Troop Support, 
in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Logistics, Department of the Army. Pre- 
viously he was Commander, 2d Support 
Command (Corps), United States Army 
Europe, in 1980-1982; Commander, 4th 
Transportation Brigade, United States Army 
Europe, in 1978-1980; Commander, Mili- 
tary Ocean Terminal, Bay Area, Oakland, 
Calif., in 1976-1978; and Comptroller, Mili- 
tary Traffic Management Command, West- 
ern Area, Oakland, Calif., in 1975-1976. 

General Ross graduated from Henderson 
State University (B.S.E., 1958) and Central 
Michigan University (M.A., 1975). He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Burke, Va. He was born May 23, 1936, in 
Hosston, La. 


Department of the Army 





Nomination of Delbert L. Spurlock, Jr., To 
Be an Assistant Secretary (Manpower and 
Reserve Affairs). May 13, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Delbert L. Spurlock, Jr., to 


be an Assistant Secretary of the Army (Man- 
power and Reserve Affairs). He would suc- 
ceed Harry N. Walters. 

Since 1980, Mr. Spurlock has been serv- 
ing as General Counsel at the Department 
of the Army. Previously he was an attorney 
with the firm of Spurlock & Thatch, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., in 1977-1980; chief, conflicts 
and interest division, California Fair Politi- 
cal Practices Commission, in 1975-1977; 
and acting professor of law at the Universi- 
ty of California at Davis in 1972-1975. 

Mr. Spurlock graduated from Oberlin 
College (B.A., 1963), Howard University 
(LL.B., 1967) and George Washington Uni- 
versity (LL.M., 1972). He is married, has 
two children, and resides in Reston, Va. He 
was born April 3, 1941. 


Fiscal Year 1984 Budget 





Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters. May 13, 1983 





Q. What about the budget? 

Q. Are you disappointed about Syria? Do 
you think ‘they’re going to come around? 

The President. Well, I'm going to contin- 
ue to hope that they will. We’re still work- 
ing on that. 

Q. What about the budget? 

The President. What about the budget? 
Well, I hope that both Houses of the Con- 
gress will take a look at the economic news 
and finally admit that something we’ve 
been doing is right. Today, the news on 
productivity: The factories or the industries 
have been producing more than they have 
in 8 years. And at the same time, the 
Wholesale Price Index did not just be a re- 
duction in inflation, it was actually defla- 
tion, and wholesale prices went down. And, 
as I say, I hope that instead of this digging 
in their heels and resisting on some of the 
things that we’ve asked—— 

Q. They say you’re digging in your heels. 
Is it true, sir, you’d rather have no budget 
resolution than some with taxes? 
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The President. Well, the budget resolu- 
tion is meaningless to them. They’ve never 
abided by it. It isn’t binding on them. But I 
would rather see them show and demon- 
strate to the business and industrial and fi- 
nancial communities that they are willing to 
be responsible, and can proceed with the 
cutting of government spending, and recog- 
nize that the tax cuts so far have been the 
incentive that has brought about this eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Q. Are you willing to compromise on the 
budget? 

The President. | have compromised for 2 
years now. If they had given us the cuts we 
asked for up until now, the deficit would be 
$41 billion less than it is. 

Q. You don’t sound like you’re ready to 
compromise anymore. 

The President. | am prepared to be rea- 
sonable. 

Q. What about taxes? 

The President. As | say, I don’t think at 
this stage of a recovery that increasing taxes 
can do anything except hinder the recov- 
ery. 

Q. But what if they send you some appro- 
priations bills or some revenue bills that, in 
fact, increase taxes? 

The President. Well, then, as I say, I sleep 
with a pen under my pillow, prepared to 
veto. 

Q. How is Mrs. Reagan? 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


Note: The session began at 3:35 p.m. on the 
South Lawn of the White House as the 
President was departing for a weekend stay 
at Camp David, Md. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 5 
The President declared a major disaster 
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for the State of California as a result of an 
earthquake occurring on May 2, which 
caused extensive property damage. 


May 7 

The White House announced that the 
President called President Amin Gemayel 
to express the hope that the Cabinet and 
the Parliament would soon approve the 
agreements with Israel. 


May 9 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Amin- 
tore Fanfani of Italy to make an official 
working visit to Washington to discuss prep- 
arations for the Williamsburg Economic 
Summit. The Prime Minister has accepted 
the invitation and will meet with the Presi- 
dent at the White House on May 26. 


May 10 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the National Security Council; 

—a bipartisan group of Members of the 

House of Representatives, to discuss the 
MX missile. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Angela M. Buchanan, Treasurer of 
the United States, to be Chairperson of the 
Interagency Committee on Women’s Busi- 
ness Enterprise. She will succeed Rilla 
Moran Woods. 


May 11 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—John Cardinal Krol, Archbishop of 
Philadelphia, to discuss the situation in 
Poland; 

—Members of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, to discuss the MX 
missile; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz, the 
Vice President, and members of the 
White House staff, to discuss the Secre- 
tary’s trip to the Middle East; 

—a bipartisan group of Members of the 
House of Representatives, to discuss the 
MX missile. 





The White House announced that the 
President has invited President Francois 
Mitterrand of France to meet with him 
prior to the opening of the Williamsburg 
Economic Summit. President Mitterrand 
has accepted the invitation and will meet 
with the President to discuss the summit in 
May in Williamsburg. 


May 12 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—J. Peter Grace, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Private Sector Survey on Cost 
Control in the Federal Government; 

—the President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board, to receive the Board’s 
annual report; 

—Ambassador Paul H. Nitze, U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the Intermediate-range Nu- 
clear Force negotiations; 

—the Cabinet. 

The President attended a reception for 
the White House Fellows in the Rose 
Garden at the White House. 

The White House announced that the 
President and Mrs. Reagan wrote a letter to 
Mrs. Billie Carol Hall of Walnut, Mississippi, 
on May 11, concerning the death of her 
son, Brandon, the recipient of several liver 
transplants. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Daniel G. Amstutz to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. He would 
succeed Seeley Lodwick. Mr. Amstutz will 
continue to serve as Under Secretary of Ag- 
riculture for International Affairs and Com- 
modity Programs. 


May 13 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—a bipartisan group of Members of the 
House of Representatives, to discuss the 
MX missile; 

—Senator Mack Mattingly of Georgia, to 
discuss the fiscal year 1984 Federal 
budget and the Nation’s economy; 

—Father Virgil Blum of the Catholic 
League of America, who presented him 
with the Pope John Paul II Award for 
Religious Freedom; 
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—Lane Kirkland, president of the AFL- 
CIO, and members of the Trade Union 
Advisory Committee to the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment, to discuss the Williamsburg 
Economic Summit. 

The President left the White House for a 

weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 9 


Richard B. Stone, 
of the District of Columbia, to be Ambassa- 
dor at Large. 


D. Lowell Jensen, 
of Virginia, to be Associate Attorney Gener- 
al, vice Rudolph Giuliani. 


Ford Barney Ford, 
of California, to be Under Secretary of 
Labor, vice Malcolm R. Lovell, Jr., resigned. 


Paul I. Enns, 

of California, to be a member of the Feder- 
al Farm Credit Board, Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, for a term expiring March 31, 
1989, vice Edgar C. Rutherford, term ex- 
pired. 


Jane E. M. Holt, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
a term expiring December 31, 1985, vice 
Reginald E. Gilliam, Jr., resigned. 


Submitted May 11 


Leonard D. Wexler, 

of New York, to be United States District 
Judge for the Eastern District of New York, 
vice George C. Pratt, elevated. 
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Nominations—Continued 

Approved May 11—Continued 

Charles E. Clapp II, 

of Rhode Island, to be a Judge of the United 
States Tax Court for a term expiring 15 
years after he takes office, vice Irene 
Feagin Scott. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 


Released May 5 


Advance text: 
Remarks at Cinco de Mayo ceremonies in 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Fact sheet: 
Working Group on Southwestern Border 
States 


Released May 6 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the annual members banquet of 
the National Rifle Association in Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Released May 11 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Charles E. Clapp II to be a 
Judge of the United States Tax Court 


Checklist—Continued 
Released May 11—Continued 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Leonard D. Wexler to be 
United States District Judge for the Eastern 
District of New York 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on his meeting with the 
President to discuss his trip to the Middle 
East and Paris—by Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz 


Released May 12 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on his meeting with the 
President to discuss the resumption of the 
Intermediate-range Nuclear Force negotia- 
tions in Geneva, Switzerland—by Ambassa- 
dor Paul H. Nitze 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Republican Senate-House 
campaign committees dinner 


Released May 13 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on April figures for the Index 
of Industrial Production and the Producer 
Price Index—by Martin S. Feldstein, Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 10 


H.R. 2600 / Public Law 98-28 

An act to dedicate the Golden Gate Nation- 
al Recreation Area to Congressman Phillip 
Burton. 
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